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DRAMATIS PERSON. 
MAJOR VON TELLHEIM, a disbanded Officer. 


COUNT VON BKUCHSALL, the Uncle of Muna. 
RICCAUT DE LA MARLINIERE. 
PAUL WERNER, formerly Serjeant to the Major. 
JUSTIN, Valet to the Major. 


LANDLORD. 


A SOLDIER. 


. 


MINNA VON BARNHELM, Neice to the Count. 
FANNY, her Waiting Maid. 


A LADY in Mourning. 


POD LD LD LD’ Lh” 


The SCENE lies alternately in the Landlord’s Hall, and an 


adjoining Room. 





MINNA VON BARNHELM: 


A COMEDY. 


ACT I, 


SCENE I. 


Justin sleeping in a Corner of the Hall. 


Justin. (dreaming.) 


RascaLty Landlord! Such an affront to us! Fall on, com- 
rade, fall on! (wuking) Hey day? Again? I| never sleep but I 
trim the rogue well. Oh! that I durst do as much when I am 
awake! But itis day ; I must seek my poor master. With my 


food will, he should never set foot in this cursed house again ! 
; ) 


/here has he beeu all night? 


SCENE II.—£nter Landlord. 


Land Good morrow, \ir. Justin! So early? Or shall I say 
10 late ? 

Justin, Say what you please. 

Land. Nay, surely, I deserve a civil answer! 

Just. (sneering) A civil answer! 

Land. Want of rest makes one peevish: what can have 
detained your master all night? 

Just. Can’t you guess? 

Land. Perhaps I may. 

Just. (going) Your servant. 

Land. (detaining him) Nay, Mr. Justin—— 

Just. Let me go! 

Land. Your resentment must not outlive the night. 

Just. Many nights! 

Land. That is unchristian ! 

Just. Less so than turning a brave officer into the street, be« 
cause he cannot immediately pay. 

Land. Fie! Who could be so uncharitable ? 


Just. A Christian Landlord !—So worthy a man! So brave 
an officer! : 
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218 MINNA VON BARNHELM: 


Land. 1 dothis? Oh fie! My veneration is too obsequious, 
my pity too great for a disbanded officer : necessity forced me 
to remove him to another apartment—Forget and forgive, Mr, 
Justin. (calls) Holla!—(enéer Waiter) The brandy! Mr, 
Justin, you must take a drop of comtort! 

Just. Take poison! If I do Hold! Vl not swear 
with an empty stomach. 

Land. (Waiter brings the bottle and goes off) Here comes the 
liquor of life! This will revive you, Mr. Justin ! 

Just. (aside) It isagainst the grain! But it’s for the good 
of my health! Savage! (drinks.) 

Land. Bravo, Mr. Justin! 

Just. Not amiss! But, look you, Mr. Landlord, between our- 
selves, you are an uncivil person, 

Land. Nosuch thing! Here, here; another dram, 

Just. Excellent! Isit of your own manufacture ? 

Land. Fie! genuine Dantzick, double distilled ! 

Just. Mr. Landlord, 1 can’t flatter: you are an uncivil 

erson ! 

Land. Come, come, once more ; all good things should be 
tripled. 

Just. Agreed! (drinks) So I tell you again, you are an un- 
civil person. 

Land. Were Iso, should I patiently bear this ! 

Just. An ass kicks but seldom. 

Land, One more glass, Mr. Justin ? 

Just. Enough is enough! I stand to my text. Your brandy 
is excellent, but Fie! What, turn my master out of his 
chamber in his absence ! He who has spent his money like a 
prince! Never left a dollar unpaid, till this last month! 

Land. Your master himself would have given his consent. 
The hotels are all full: and would you turn a beautiful young 


lady into the street ? Your master is too gallant ! Is not another 
apartment ready for him? 


Just. Facing a stable! : 

Land. ’Tisa pity! The prospect would else be charming! 
*Tis well furnished. 

Just. Has been. 

Land. And your little chamber—oh, is a jewel! 

Just. With a smoky chimney ! 

Land. Notinsumnier t 

Just. I burn with anger! 

Land. “Vis only the brandy. 

Just. In war time every officer isa prince! A month’: 
peace, and so insolent already ! 

Land. You-are so quarrelsome, Mr, Justin ! 

Just. I will be quarrelsome ! 
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SCENE Ill.—Enter Te.tpem. 


Tell. (entering) Justin! 

Just. (thinking the Landlord spoke) No familiarity ! 

Tell. Justin! 

Just. Keep your distance ! 

Land, St! Mr. Justin! Here is your master ! 

Tell. Justin, must I complain of your rudeness! 

Just. (aside) Oh that I durst knock that landlord down! 

Land. Mr. Justin took your honor’s part: I admire his 
zeal. 

Just. (aside) The traitor! 

Land, Thoughit makes him unjust. Thoj pe your honor 

Tell. Noexcuses, landlord; I am in your cebt; you let my 
room in my absence; you must be paid, and I must seek 


another lodging. 
Land. Another lodging ? ? How unfortunate I am! No, the 


lady shall rather go ! 

Tell. Friend, do not make bad worse: the lady must kecp 
the chamber. 

Land. Can vour honor suppose I was afraid ! The sealed 
bag of louis d’ors, which your honor left, is in safe hands. 

Tell. No doubt, as well as the rest of my effects. You 
will deliver them to Justin, when he discharges your bill. 

Land. When I found the bag, I was electrified. I always 
a en honor a provident gentle man, but, could I have 
imagined there had been money in the bureau 

Tell. You would have been more ceremonious? Leave us, 
friend. 

Land. But your honor—= 

Tell. Justin! (gotng.) 

Land. Iam gone! My whole house is at your honor’s devo- 
tion ! [ Exit. 








SCENE IV. 


Just. (stamping) Shame on him, dog! 
Tell, What is the matter? 
Just. My blood boils ! 

Tell. You are too hot-headed. 

Just. A wretch! I could strangle him with pleasure! 

Tell, Brute! 

Just. Better be that than such a hound! 

Tell, What would you have me do? 

Just. Feel the insult properly. 

Tell. Well? 

Just. And—no, the fellow is beneath your notice ! 

Tell. But I might leave my vengeance to you? Such was 
iny intention; you shall pay the bill. 1 know you can present 
money with a certain contemptuous air—— 
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30 MINNA VON BARNHELM: 
Just. An excellent plan. 
Teil. But it must be deferred : I have no cash. 
Just. Nocash! The five hundred dollars? 
Tell. Are disposed of. 
Just. But not the hundred pistoles that Werner brought ? 
Tell, My old serjeant, honest soul! They are not mine, 
Just. You may use them without scruple. 
Tell, Indeed! 
Just. I told him how matters stood : he knows 
Tell, That lam all but ruined; and Werner is willing to 
share his scanty pittance with me. I suspected as muck! 
Justin, give me your account : we must part. 
Just. Part, Sir? 
Tell, Not a word !—Who is this? 





SCENE V.—Enter a Lady in Mourning. 


La. Excuse my intrusion, Sir! 

Tell, Whom do you seek, Madam? 

La. Yourself, honored Sir: you do not recollect me? My 
late husband had a command under you. 

Tell. Heavens! dear Madam! How changed ! 

La. Hisloss threw me into an illness from which I have 
just recovered. J am going into the country, where a kind 
but equally unfortunate friend offers me an asylum. 

Tell. loo Justin) Leave us! [£xit Justin, 


SCENE VI. 

Tell, Speak freely, dear Madam: can I serve you? 

Ia. Sir—— 

Tell. Your husband was my friend: that title is sacred. 

La. Ay, Sir, with you! Companions in glory, as you were, 
your name had been the last word on his lips, but tor 4 
wretched wife and helpless orphan ! 

Tell. Madam, I cannot weep: difficulties beset me; I 
could almost repine at Providence! Oh, my brave Marloff! 
How, dear Madam, can I serve you? 

La. My husband died your debtor, and conjured me imme- 
diately to discharge the obligation. I have sold his few effects, 
and bring 

Tell. To this then I owe the honor of your visit? 

La. Suffer me to 

Tell. Gently, dear Madam. Marloff my debtor? That 
can scarcely be. Let me see! (looks in his pocket-book) You 
are mistaken. 

La. You may have mislaid his note. 

Tell. No, dear Madam; I am not so careless: if it be not 
here, it must have been settled and destroyed. 
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. Sir! 

Teil. Marloff owes me nothing, but left me his eternal 
gebtor: six years he was the faithful companion of my for- 
tunes, and sympathized in all my joys and sorrows: his son in 
me shall finda second father, should fortune again smile. Just 
now, 1am in difficulties —— 

La. Generous man! Think so meanly of me! Take the 
money, and satisfy my scruples ! 

Yell. Is not my word sufficient ? Would you have me plun- 
der an orphan, the son of my friend? No, never! 

La. Noble delicacy! I understand you, Sir, and will no 
longer wound you by refusal: ah, you knew that, to save a 
child, a mother would sacrifice her pride? My heart is too full 
for utterance ! 

Tell. Compose yourself, dear Madam: my future desti- 
pation is uncertain, but there is an essential point: Marloff, as 
wellas myself, had claims on the War-otlice: I will see the 
account settled. 

La. Ob, Sir! May heayen and my tears be your reward! 

[ Exit, 
SCENE VII. 


Tell, Worthy, unfortunate matron! I must destroy Mar- 


loff’s note; (earing a pauper) accumulated misfortynes too 
oiten harden the heart. 


SCENE VIIl.—Re-enter Justin, 


Tell, Justin! 
Just. (wiping his eyes) Sir! 
fell, How! Tears? 


Just, The kitchen smoked : here, Sir, is my account. 
Tell, Good. 


Just, Though men are hard-hearted to you, Sir, yet——= 
Tell. What? 


Just. I could have borne to die, but 


Tell, I cannot keep you: I must learn to wait on myself. 
(reading) ‘* Three months and a half: sum total, twenty-one 


— Very right: but it is just I should pay the running 
month, 


Just. Turn over, Sir. 


' Tell, Any thing more? (reads) ‘‘ Due to my master !” 


hi “one hundred and fourteen crowns; subtracting twenty 
rowns, remains ninety-three ”” Are you mad? 

Bes Ihave cost you more, Sir, I own ; but my debt can’t 
ischarged, only don’t turn me away ! 

Tell. You owe me nothing ! ' 


oy Owe you nothing, Sir? Will you turn me off? 
“ll : 


That I may not become your debtor. 
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222 MINNA VON BARNHELM: 





Just. Oh, master! Beat me! spurn me! I'll not Ieaye 
you. | 

Tell. But you are obstinate, quarrelsome, and love fe. 
venge ! 

Just. I am bad enough, but not worse than a dog. Last 
winter, | drew acur from the canal, he moaned so piteously: ho 
followed me (I don’t like curs) and I drove him back; bu 
neither blows nor kicks could make him forsake me : he came 
with me home, lay at the threshold, suffered hunger and jj. 
usage, and at last, why I could be hard-hearted no longer ; 
he is a cur, but he 1s faithful. 

Tell. Justin, curb your temper, and stay. 

Just. (rejoiced) You forget your lame arm, Sir! What 
could you do without me? I hate conceit, Sir, but I am the lad 
that would go to the devil for his master. 

Tell. (stern’y) Justin! 
Just, lamdumb! 








SCENE [X.—Enter a Footman. 


Foot. Hist! Comrade! 

Just. What do you want? 

Foot. 'To speak with the officer, who lodged in that apart. 
ment. 

Just. What is your business ? 

Foot. Compliments irom my mistress, is sorry to have beer 
the occasion that an officer should quit his apartments, 

Tell, Return my kind respects to your mistress, May ! 
ask her name ? 

Foot. We call‘her my Lady. 

Tell. I mean her family name. 

Foot. That I have not yet heard. Every six weeks ! 
change my masters, so I never load my memory with the: 
names. 

Just. Bravo, comrade! 

Foot. I hired myself a week ago, at Dresden, ; my lady 
come in search of her bridegroom. 

Tell. Enough, friend: I asked your lady’s name, but no 
her history. 7 

Foot, Comrade, your master should not be mine. [Ext 


SCENE X. 


Tell. Justin, we must hasten our removal: this lady’ 
civility affects me more then our landlord’s rudeness. fake 
this ring, which I little thought would be put to such 2 
borrow eighty pounds on it: the reckoning at the most ¥!' 
amount to thirty: pay the bill, and remove to a less fashionab ¢ 
hotel. I shall be at the ceffee-house, 
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Just. Trust to me, Sir. 

Tell. Remember the pistols, which hang behind my bed. 
Just. Without fail. 

Jell. And hark ye, Justin, do not forget your dog. [Favt. 


SCENE XI. 


Just. Uf I did I should be the brute, not he! My master in 
possession of this valuable ring, and not wear it? Thank Hea- 
ven, Mr. Landlord, we are not yet so destitute as we appear 
He shall lend the money. Oh, how he will bite his lips, with 


yexation, When he sees the ring! 





SCENE XII.—Enier Werner. 


Just. Ha! Werner! Welcome to town! 

Wer. The country is my aversion! Be joyful, man, I bring 
you money! Where is the major ? 

" Just, You must have met him at the door. 

Wer. I came round the back way: how is he? I should 
have been with you last week, but 

Just. What? 

Wer. You have heard of Prince Heraclius ? 

Just. Not I, indeed ! 

Wer. The hero of the East ! 

Just. Ihave heard of the seven wise men of the East. 

Wer. Blockhead! You read the gazette, as you do the ten 
commandments, once a year. Not heard of Prince Heraclius, 
who has routed the Persians, and in a twinkling will overthrow 
the Ottoman empire. Thank my stars, the sword of glory is 
not every where rusting in indolence: long have I waited here 
in vain too see it unsheathed. I have served, and must serve 
again! In short, to tell you a secret, Justin, [ am going to 
Persia, to make a campaign against the Turks, under his High- 
ness Prince Heraclius. 

Just. You? 

Wer. I, Paul Werner! Did not our ancestors, peace be to 
their warlike souls, take up the cross to drub the infidels ? 
They were brave lads, onal good Christians! To be sure, a 
crusade against the French would be more amusing ; but we 
must submit to circumstances. ‘The sabres of the Turks glitter 
with jewels ! —— 

Just. And will strike off your head at a blow! But you 
cannot be so mad as to think of leaving your bailiwick ? 

Wer. It is sold. 

Just. Sold ? 

Wer. Hush! Here are a hundred ducats for the major, 

Just. What is he to do with them? 


Wer, Spend them like a gentleman: that is, at the tavern, 
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or the faro-table, or as he likes. Let him be merry, forget ma. 
lice and misfortune, send his enemies to the devil, and away to 
Persia! Prince Heraclius, though he may not have heard of 
Serjeant Werner, cannot but know Major Tellheim! The 
afiair at Katzenhausen——— 

Just. Will you relate it? 

Wer. Ido not throw pearls to swine. Here, take the 
ducats ; I will return with a fresh supply. 

Just. Werner, you are an honest fellow! Take back your 
ducats, we want them not. Your hundred pistoles are waiting 
lor you. 

Wer. The major then has money ? 

dust. No. 

Wer. But how the devil do you live? 

Just. On trust; and, when people forget the respect they 
owe us, we pledge our effects, pay the reckoning, and march 
to fresh quarters. Hark ye, Werner, we must trounce this 
landlord. 

Wer, Has he aflronted the major? Here is my hand! 
Just. Let us way-lay him, at night, as he returns from the 
club. 
Wer. Two againstone? Poltroon! 
Just. Set fire to his house then ? 
Wer. The project is worthy of a groom! 
Just. Or seduce his daughter: ouly she is so cursed ugly ! 
Wer. What has he done? 
Just. Come to my room, and you shall hear wonders. 
Wer. Has the devil got loose among you? 

Just. Fifty devils! 

Wer. Hurrah! For Persia! Persia! [ Exeunt. 


ee ee 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.— The Apartment of Minna Von BaRNHELM. 
Minna in a Morning Dress: Fanny. 


Minna. 


WE have risen early, and the hours drag. 

Fan. Who can sleep in these noisy cities? Carriages rat- 
tling, drums beating, watchmen bawling, dogs barking, an 
men quarrelling, night is turned into day! A cup of tea, deat 
Jady ? 

Min. Tea is insipid. 

Fan. A dish of chocolate then ? 

Min. Make it for yourself. 
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Fan. I have no relish for solitary meals; time will hang 
heavy ; we should adjourn to the toilet, and prepare for the 
attack. ’ ; 

Min. Nay, I come to ratify articles of capitulation. 

Fan. The former possessor of this apartment has very 
ungratefully requited our civility: he ought at least to have 
requested an audience of thanks. ™ 

Min. How few resemble Tellheim ! Indeed, my civility was 
interested ; I hoped this officer might give me the information 
I want. My heart tells me, dear Fanny, that our journey will 
be propitious. 

Fun. Ah, Madam, do not implicitly trust so flattering a 
counsellor ! our hearts are often on the point of rushing to our 
lips; and, were they equally indiscrect, padlocks for them 
would be the mode. 

Min. Ha, ha, ha! The fashion might be useful. 

Fan. Better conceal a fine set of teeth, to the imortification 
of our beaux, than lay the heart too open. 

Min, Are you so reserved, Fanny ? 

Fan. Would I were! Those virtues we can least claim we 
most extol. 

Min. The remark is excellent! 

Fan. A very common one. 

Min. May be so; still it is excellent, for it reminds me of 
ny Tellheim. 

Fat, What does not, dear lady ? 

Min. Who ever doubted his courage ; yet who ever heard 
him descant on valour? His intregity firm, his mind dignified, 
when did the words horesty and generosity escape his lips ? 

Fan. Of what virtue does he then speak ? 

Mm. Of none: for in none he is deticient. 

Fan. A singular exception to frail mortals ! 

Min. Hold, Fanny, now I recollect, he often speaks of 
economy ; and, between ourselves, 1 believe the man is a 
spendthrift. 

Fan. With your permission, dear lady, I have often 
heard him talk of love and fidelity: what if he prove a 
deceiver? 

Min. Cruel girl! But you cannot be serious? 

Fan. How long is it since he wrote ? 

Min. Alas, he has written but once since the peace ! 

Fan. Do you mention peace with a sigh? It was to make 
all right, and has set all wrong! In vain the posts are regular 
‘nce they bring no letters! People now have nothing to write 
about. 

Min. He hailed peace, as the harbinger of his fclicity ; yet 
ie has not written since. 

Fan. It is not very gallant, I own, to make us pursue! We 
‘ould be pursued. Well, who knows? We may tind him—-~ 
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Min. (in anguish) Dead, perhaps! 

Fan. To you, dear lady: but existing for a rival. 

Min. Tormentor! Dread his vengeance! Yet prattle on, 
or we shall fall asleep. His regiment was disbanded ; perhaps 
he is in difficulties, or sent to some distant corps! I heara 
knock. 


Fan. (opening the door) Come in. 


SCENE II.—Enter Landlord with Pen, Ink, and Paper. 


Land. May I presume, Madam, to—— 

Fan. Our host: come forward. 

Land. May I have the honor to wish your ladyship good 
morrow? and you, my pretty maid 

Fan. ‘The man has breeding! 

Min. We thank you. 

Fan. And return the compliment. 

Land, May I ask how your ladyship passed the night, in 
my poor house ? on 

Min. ‘The house is good, but the beds are indifferent. 

Land. How! Your ladyship was restless! fatigued ! 

Min. Very possibly. 

Land. Beyond a doubt: your ladyship has only to speak, 
and 

Fan. Oh, we are easily pleased. What more? 

Land. Icame (taking the pen from behind his ear.) 

Fan. Well? 

Land. Your ladyship doubtless knows the wise regulations 
of our police ? 

Min. Not in the least. 

Land. A written account taken of every traveller’s fame, 
quality, residence, and each particular. 

Min. Very well. 

Land. With your ladyship’s permissionm——(drawing the 
table to write.) 

Min. Certainly. Iam 

Land. A moment’s patience. (writes) ‘ August 22, Ar- 
rived at the Spanish hotel——?” Your ladyship’s titles and 
name ? 

Min. Baroness Von Barnhelm. 

Land. Barnhelm. Coming 

Min. From my estates in Saxony. 

Land. Saxony, your ladyship? Saxony! 

Fan. IT hope it is no crime! ; 

Land. Crime? God forbid! Saxony? Ah, dear Saxony: 
But Saxony—Saxony has several—what shall I call them—dis- 
tricts, provinces? Our police is very exact, your ladyship. 

Min. IJ understand: from my estates in Thuringen. 

Land. Thuringen. That, your ladyship, is to the purpose. 
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‘reading) ‘‘ Baroness Von Barnhelm, coming from her estates 
ia Thuringen, with two footmen and a waiting woman. 

Fan. Waiting woman ? | 

Land. Yes, my pretty one. . 

Fan. Please, Mr. Landlord, to write lady’s companion. The 
police, you say , is very exact; some unpleasant mistake might 
arise. 1 ama spinster, my name is Fanny Willig; Thuringen 
js mycountry ; my father was a miller on one of the estates of 
my lady, called Little Raminsdorf; my brother now keeps the 
mill. Iwas brought up from a child, and educated, with my 
young lady; we had the same masters, a:d we are both of an 
age, one and twenty next Midsummer. I wish the police to be 
informed of every particular. 

Land. Your ladyship has affairs in this city ?, 

Min. Affairs ? 

Land. Perhaps you have business with his majesty ? 

Min. Oh, no! 

Land. Or with our high college of justice? 

Min. No. 

Land. Or 

Min, You mistake; my own affairs bring me hither. 

ITand. Good! And these affairs are 

Man. Are!—Fanny, are we before an inquisitor? 

Fan. The police has nothing to do with a lady’s secrets? 

Land. Excuse me, child; the police will know secrets in 
particular. 

Fan, What is to be done, dear lady? Since it must be 
told, Mr. Landlord, but let the secret rest with the police 

Min, Madcap! what would you say ? 

Fan, We come to decoy one of his majesty’s officers. 

Land. How! What! 

Fan. Or to be decoyed, which is the same. 

Min, Fanny! are you mad ;—Sir, she jokes. 

Land. I hope not: 1 am nobody, but the police will not be 
rifled with. 

Min. I am totally ignorant of these forms: my uncle will 
be here within a few hours ; cannot you wait his arrival ? 

Land. Willingly. 

Min. He will give pertinent answers to your inquiries. 
Land. Ay, ay. (significantly) One cannot expect discre- 
tion from young ladies. 

Min. Are my uncle’s apartments ready ? 

Land. All but 

Fan. Another gentleman is perhaps to be dislodged ? 

Lind, The chamber-maids of Saxony are compassionate, 

Min. Indeed, Sir, you were to blame: you should rather 
‘ave sent us away. 

Land. Heaven forbid! 

Min. The gentleman who occupied these apartmei.. 
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Land. 1s a disbanded officer. 

Min. Indeed! 

Land. Who has no influence at court, 

Min. That does not detract from his merit. 

Land. Your ladyship forgets, he is dismissed the service, 

Min. Wis majesty cannot know the merits of every man. 

Land. Oh, yes, to a hair’s breadth. 

Min. He cannot confer benefits on all. 

Land. Nor maintain all spendthrifts. In war time these 
officers lived like princes, swarmed like locusts, and run up 
bills which they never paid! My lodger indeed is an excep. 
tion; and, had not something better fallen in my Way, he 
might have staid. Pray is your ladyship versed in jewels ? 

Min. But indifferently. 

Land. Here isa valuable ring surprisingly like one on your 
ladyship’s finger! Only look ! . 

Min. (examining) What dol see? This ring 

Land. Would bring fifteen hundred dollars. 

Min. Look, Fanny! 

Land. I did not scruple to lend eighty pistoles on it. 

Min. Do not you recollect it? 

Fan. Perfectly! Pray, Mr. Landlord, where had you this 
ring? 

Land. Why so curious, child? Nobody has any right 
to it. 

Fan. Noright! Look, Madam! Your name is on it. 

Min. It is! How came you by this ring, Sir? 

Land. Honestly, on my credit! Your Jadyship would not 
bring me into trouble? In war time, trinkets often change 
owners, (to Fanny) Return it, child. 

Fan. First say from whom you had it ? 

Land, From an honorable man. 

Min. From the best of men! Bring him hither! 

Land. Who, Madam ? 

Fan. Who but our major ? 

Land. Major! True, that is his rank: this was his apart- 
ment, and the ring belongs to him. 

Min. Major Von Tellheim! 

Land. Yes. Does your ladyship know him? 

_ Min. Know him! This apartment his! This ring! Where 
is he? How came he into embarrassment ? Is he in your debt? 
—My casket, Fanny. Bring me your bill. I will pay it. 

Land. What doI hear? 

Min. Where is he? 

Land. He has not left the house an hour. 

Min. Unfeeling man! treat a brave officer with disre- 
spect! 

Land. Indeed, my lady 

Min. Fly! seek him! 
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Land. Fis servant is here; would you see him? 
Min. Yes, send him instantly ! 
Fan. (driving him off) Quick, Mr. Landlord. 
{ Exit Landlord; 


SCENE Ill. 


Min. Oh ecstasy! He is found! My Tellheim is found! 
Dear Fanny, share my transports! Rejoice! Here! (offering 
money) Here! solitary joy has little charms. 

Fan. (refusing) You are transported, dear lady. 1 cannot 
in conscience take advantage of your generosity. 

Min. 1 will not be refused! (giving more money) That is 
for the first wounded soldier we see. 


SCENE IV.—Re-enter Landlord. 


Min. Well? Is he coming? 

Land. A stubborn unmannerly churl ! 

Min. Who? 

Land. .The major’s servant: he refuses to come. 

Fan. Bring the creature here. 7 

Min. We have but a word to say. {Exit Landlord. 


SCENE Y. 


Min. Why do you not partake my joy ! 

Fan. I should most cordially if- 

Min. What? 

Fan. It is true your lover is found: but, from all we have 
heard, he must be in distress, and is no doubt unhappy: that 
afflicts me. 

Min. Does it? Come to my arms, dear companion of my 
{nfancy! Never shall I forget this! I am in a delirium of love; 
you are kind and eonsiderate. 





SCENE VI.—Re-enter Landlord with Justin. 


Land. Ihave brought him at last! 

Fan. A strange face! 

Min. Do you serve Major Von Tellheim ? 
Just. Yes. - 
Min. Where is your master? 

Just. Not here. 

Min. But you know where to find him? 
Just. I do. 

Min. Then bring him instantly to me, 
Just. J cannot. 

Min. You will oblige me, and serve your master. 
Ju t. Perhaps not. 
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Min. Why so? : 

Just. You are the lady that sent this morning? 

Min. lam. Does your master know my name ? 

Just. No! But he as little likes too much politeness ina 
lady as incivility in a Landlord. 

Land. Meauaing me? 

Just. You. 

Land. ‘That’s a trifle: but this lady, sirrah 

Min. (aside) Fanny, give him money ! 

Fan. ( ffering money) We do not wish you to serve us for 
nothing. ; 

Ju.t. Nor will give the fee without the service. 

Fan. Why should we? 

Just. can’t go now. I’m ordered to pack up: when I’ve 
fiuish’d my work {li deliver your message. He 1s at the coffee- 
house, and if he has nothing better to do he’ll come. (gozng.) 

Fan. Stop! Stop! My lady is the major’s sister, 

Just. The major has no sisters! I know bis family ; but 
sister is a Convenient name. 

Fan. Impertinence! 


Just. ‘Tue only way to rid oneself of troublesome pons . 
rit. 


Fan. Oh the bear! 
Land, ILtold you so! I know where to find his master: your 
message shall be delivered. I hope your ladyship will make 


my humblest excuses to the major ? [ Exit, 
Min. Fly! I will make your peace. Fanny, run and 
desire him not to mention my name. (Exit Fanny. 
Mn. fie is found! Am [ alone? Let me give vent to my 
rapture! Yet no! Iam not alone. (looking up) Silent ado- 
ration is most acceptabie to Heaven! ‘Tellheim! Tellheim! my 
heart overflows! 


SCENE VII.—Re-enter Fanny; 


Min. Ah, Fanny! Grieve not for my Tellheim! That 
which Fortune takes from the virtuous Heaven doubly restores. 

Fan. He may be here! You are in an undress! 

Min. No matter! 

Fan. Ah, Madam, you know your power. 

Min. And you your penetration. 

Fan. Simplicity best adorns beauty. 

Min. Why speak of beauty. If I am but lovely ‘n his 
eyes, that is sulticient. Fanny, if all women feel like me, we 
are $range creatures! A compound of pride, tenderness, Va- 
nity, and wisdom! I am beside myself with joy. 

Fan. I hear footsteps. Calm yourself, Madam, 

Min. Receive him calmly ? 
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SCENE VIII.—Enter Tevtueim and the Landlord. 


Tell. (perceiving, flies to Minna) Ah Minna! 

Min. ‘Tellheim! 

Tell. (recollecting himself) Pardon me, Madan, to find the 
Baroness Von Barnhelm here 

Min. Is unexpected? (approaching as he retreats) I must 
pardon you fur being still your Minna! Heaven forgive you 
that I am yet Minna Von Barnhe!m. 

Tell. Madam! (glances at the Landlord.) 

Min. (makes a signto Fanny) Sir! 

Fan. Here is some mistake! Come, come, Mr. Landlord, let 
us seek the right person. 

Land. He is here! 

Fan. Oh, no! Come, I must speak with your daughter. 

Land. Tobesure! (without moving.) 

Fa:. Come, come! Let us examine the bill of fare! 

Land. You will have for dinner 

Fun. Hush! It will take away my lady’s appetite! Come. 


(forces him off.) 








SCENE IX. 


Min. Well, are we mistaken ? 

Tell. Would to Heaven that you were not! 

Min. Why so grave? The whole world may hear us! 

Tell. What wish you here, Madam? 

Min. (with open arms) Nothing more! I have found myall! 

Tell. (retreating) You songht the fortunate mortal whe 
was worthy of your hand—You have found a wretch! 

Min. Heavens! Are you faithless! 

Tell. Could the man who has once loved Minna ever love 
another ? 

Min. You have but half extracted the arrow! Whether it 
be indifference or inconstancy, if you no longer love me, | am 
wretched ? 

Tell. The unfortunate must not love: he who cannot con- 
quer his feelings deserves to be wretched. When reason and 
kecessity commanded me to forget Minna, how severe was the 
struggle! I began to hope the cruel victory might in time be 
obtained : you, Madam, appear, and——- 

Min. Do I rightly understand you? Before we proceed, 
let us know the ground we iread. Will you answer one 
question? 

Tell. Any you please. 

Min. Without circumlocution ? Simply no, or yes? 

Tell, Yes if it be in my power. 

Min. Itis. Do you still love me? 

Tell. This question, Madam 

Min, You have promised directly to answer! 
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Tell. Yes, if I could. 

Min. You must know your heart! Do you still love me, 
Tellheim? Yes, or no. 

Tell, If my heart 

Min. Yes, or no? 

Teil. Yes! 

Min. Yes! 

Tell. Yes! But 

Min. -Patience! You still love me? That is sufficient! Let 
me recover myself! Well, my dear sorrowful knight, you 
love your Minna, she is yours, and still yon are unhappy! Sim. 
ple girl! I flattered myself your happiness was centered in me! 
Quick, let us hear your misfortunes ! 

Tell. Iam not wont to complain. 

Min. Good! Complaint as little becomes a soldier as boast- 
ing: but there is a certain cold and negligent manner—— 

Tell. Which is equally unbecoming. 

Min. My good Sir, you should either have said nothing or 
all. Reason and necessity command you to forget me? | 
admire reason, and respect necessity ; but I love to be con- 
vinced, 

Tell. Listen, Madam. It is true, I am Tellheim; but not 
the Tellheim you knew in Saxony, rich in glory, flourishing in 
his circumstances, unsulliedin honor! who, though he did not 
merit your hand, might hope to become worthy of the inesti- 
mable gift. ‘That Tellheim is no more! You see a beggar! a 
cripple! stript of his rank,and injured in his honor! Can you 
cast away a thought on such a wretch ? 

Min. A very pitiful story! But there is a spell in the name 
of Tellheim ; and, till I recover the sprightly lover I have lost, 
I must be content with this sorrowful Necessitarian! Your 
hand, dear beggar! 

Tell. (concealing his face) Thisistoo much! Where am I? 
Leave me, Madam. Your goodness is torture! Leave me! 

Min. Why so agitated? Where would you go? 

Tell, Away from you. 

Min. From me! (pressing his hand to her heart) Vi- 
sionary ! 

Tell. Despair will cast me a corpse at your feet ! 

Min. Leave me? 

Tell. Never to see you more! at least till I am the master 
of my feelings. Leave me, Minna! (breaks from her.) 

Min. (following him) Minna leave you? Tellheim, Tell- 
heim! [ The Scene closes: 
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ACT III. 


SCENE {.— The Hall: Jvsvix with a Letter. 


Justin 
{ MUST again enter these cursed doors!——A letter from 
my master to the young lady who called herself his sister! 
When these letters once begin, there is no end to them, I 
wish it were safe out of my hands; but I hate to go in to the 
lady: I shall be questioned and cross-questioned. Ha! the door 
opens! here comes the chambermaid. 
SCENE I].—£nter Fanny. 

Fun. (speaking) Fear nothing, Madam, I will watch for 
him! Ah, here is his valet! A bear! 

Just. Your servant! 

Fan. Well, Sir? 

Just. Excuse my bluntness: here is a letter from my mas- 
ter to his sister! Was it not? 

Fan, (snatching the letter) Give it! 

Just. My master begs you will deliver it, and further 
beg-—— Do not imagine the request comes from me ! 

Fan. Well? 

Just. ‘The major knows the road to the mistress is by the 
maid—My master, I say, begs a quarter of an hour’s private 
conversation, young maiden. 

Fan. With me? 

just. Pardon me if I miscalled you! Yes, with you. Only for 
afew moments! he has something very particular to tell you. 

Fan. | have as much to tell him! He may come. 

Just. But when? In the evening? 

Fan, Directly! He may come, and you may go, 

Just. (going) With all my heart. 

Fun. A word! Where are the major’s people ? 
Just. Here, there, every where. 

Fan. Mr. William ? 

Just. The valet ? Sent on his travels. 

Fan. So! And Philip ? 


Just. The huntsman? On another scent ! 
3 In the country, no doubt ! But Martin ? 
ust, 


The coachman ? Absent these two months. 

Fan. And Fritz? 

Just. The footman? He is promoted, 

Fan. You were not in the major’s service last winter ? 
Just. Oh, yes! His groom is quartered at the hospital. 
Fan. And you are hoWw—= ¢ 
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Just. Valet, huntsman, footman, and groom. 

Fan, W hat did your master find in you to prefer ? 

Just. He found me, perhaps, an honest lad. 

Fan. Honesty without skill is of little use. Mr. Willian 
Was quite a different man ! Your master sent him to trave)? 

Just. Yes: what cannot be cured must be endured. 

Fan. How? 

Just. Oh, Mr. William travelled away with his master’s 
wardrobe ! 

Fan. What? Without meaning to return ? 

Just. Tcan’t say: he never mentioned it. 

Fan Oh the knave! 

Just. The pri ce of valets! dress hair, shave, talk, and— 
flatter to perfection! He y ? 

Fan. But the huntsman ? Philip was a clever lad! To 
whom did he part with him ? 

Just. ‘Lo the commander ot Spandau. 

Fan. ‘the tortress? It is not hunting ground! 

Just. Ob, Philip does not hunt now ! 

Fan. What then ? 

Just. tle wheels a barrow 

Fan. <A barrow! 

Just. Only for three years! He raised a trifling conspi- 
racy, in the major’s regiment, and nearly brought six men to 
the halberds. 

Fan. Amazement! The traitor ! 

Just. Oh! A huntsman of a thousand ! 

Fan. The honest coachman! Where is he gone ? 

Just. ‘Ten weeks ago, he rode on the major’s last and finest 
horse to the river’s side. 

Fan. And has not returned? 

Just. Oh, the river! Swallowed up, perhaps. Honest Mar- 
tin! Anexcellent coachman! Drove the first people in Vienna! 
The major will never meet his fellow ! 

Fan. I begin to tremble for the promotion of Fritz. 

Just. Make yourself easy: he carries a musket. 

Fan. Ha! 

Just. Fritz kept tiptop company and fashionable hours, ran 
fashionably into debt, did not know his master’s money from 
his own, and, in short, had so many high notions (making 
signs of hanging.) 

"Fan. Oh the vagabond ! 

Just. Mercury himself could not be lighter heeled. Fritz 
as hitherto escaped the galleys, but all in good time ! Are not 
you proud of your good friends, Mr. William, Philip, Martin, 

and Fritz? Justin recommends himself to your favor, — 
[ bxit. 
Fan. 1 deserve the reproof, and shall not forget the lesson. 
Unfortunate major! (going.) 


'_just for his amusement, 
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SCENE Hl.—Enter Landlord. 


Land. A moment, if you please, child. 

Fan. Jam in haste. 

Land. Only a moment. No news of the major? That 
could scarcely be his parting visit. 

Fan. What do you mean? 

Land. Has not your lady told you?—When I left you in 
the kitchen, child, I came here- 

Fan. ‘To listen a little. 

Land. Curiosity in a landlord! Oh fie! I had not lon 
been here When your lady’s door opened, and the major veda 
out: the baronness flew after him, both in such a flurry and 
disorder ! She catched his arm; he broke away; she catched 
itagain, “ Tellheim + !” cried she :—* Madam, let me go !”— 
“Where ? ’ They came arguing this way to the staircase: I 
was afraid she would be hurt! However, he got away, and 
vour lady stood like a stock, called after him, sad wrung her 
hands; then she ran to the window! then hurried to the 
stairs! then gave a bounce to the hall! and here I stood! 
She whisked by me three times! At last, I believe, she did see 
me, but mistook me for you. ‘* Fanny,” said se, her eyes 
turned toward me, ‘* am I happy? Am I happy now ?” And 
she looked so wild. She then wiped her eyes, smiled, and cried 
again, ““ Am I happy now ¢” I was turned to stone. 

Fan. Mr. Landlord, you have been dreaming ! 

Land. Dreaming? No, child, dreams are not so circumstan- 
tial. Iam not curious, but | would give the world to have the 
key to 

Fan. Our apartment? No; my lady and I are timorous. 

Land. Pshaw ! the key to this strange scene. 

Fan. Very possibly. Is dinner almost ready ¢ 

Land. You will not forget-—— 

Fan. What? 

Land. Your lady has my—the major’s ring. 

Fun. You shall not be the loser. 

Land. Oh, I have not the least fear! It is better in her 
hands: the hundred pistoles I lent may be placed to her ac- 
count; may they not? 








SCENE IV.—Enter Werner 


Wer. There he stands! 

Fan. A hundred ? I thought it but eighty. 

Land. True, only ninety. 

Fan. Allin good time, Mr. Landlord. 

Wer. (tapping Fanny on the shoulder) Young woman! 

Fan. (startled) Hey! 

Wer, Don’t be frightened! Beware of that man! 
112 
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Land. Wai Mr. Werner! This is an unexpected pleasure! 
What, as waggish as ever! Beware of me! Ha, ha, ha! 

Ton Keep out of his way! You are young and hand. 
some, 

Land. To you hear, child? Iam quite dangerous! Ha, ha, 
ha! Twenty years back, indeed | But now 

Wer. An - | tool ! 

Land. Ay! You will be old yourself by and by! 

Wer. Young ¢ woman, I don’t suppose your virtue is in dan- 
ger: but though one devil may be exorcised, there are a dozen 
behind. 

Land. Ila, ha, hes ' A good joke! Mr. Werner isa wag, 
but a worthy man! (to Fanny in a loud whisper) In good cir- 
cumstances and single! Has an excellent bailiwick a few 
miles off ! He was our major’s serjeant and warm friend; would 
die to serve him! 

Wer. True - and you would see him starve. 

Land. Nay, Mr. Werner, that is carrying the Joke too 
far ! 

Wer. Justin has told me a pretty tale! 

Land. Justin? Ha' I thought so! Justin ts a spiteful 
churl! Ask this young woman if I am not friendly to the ma- 
jor; if I have not done him service! Why should I not be his 
friend ? [s he nota man of merit ? He ij is dismissed the service, 
but what of that? The he cannot know and reward all the 
brave men in his army ! 

Wer. Not unless he were a god! Justin is no saint, but he 
is an honest lad, and 

Land. Do not mention him! Listen to this young woman ! 
(whispers Fanny) You remember the ring. (aloud) Justify me 
to Mr. Werner! Teach him to know me better! I wilt leave 
you together, and you'll find, Mr. Werner, that Justin is a 
backbiter. ; [ Exit. 








SCENE V. 


Wer. You know the mi ajor, young woman? 

Fan. Major Tellheim ? Ob, yes. Excellent man! 

Wer. Is he not oe you wish him well ? 

Fan. From the bottom of my soul! 

Wer. Indeed ?—You are as handsome as an angel! But 
what is the boasted service of this smooth-tongued landlord ? 

Fan. That is more than I know ; unless indeed he arrogate 
to himself the fortunate consequences of his brutal conduct. 

Wer. Then Justin did not belie him? ’Tis well he went! 
Rascal! to treat so brave an ofticer with disrespect, because the 
tool supposed him to be short of cash ! 

Fan. <And is he not ? 

Wer. Heaven forbid! He knows not how much is owing (@ 
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him; I am in his debt! This bag contains a hundred louis- 
dors, and here is another of a hundred ducats: all the ma- 

Fun. Indeed? Why then borrow? He pledged a ring. 

Wer. Oh, perhaps a trinket he wished to part with. 

Fan. No; aring received from dear hands ! 

Wer. Dear hands! Ay, ay, such tokens are often trou- 
blesome. 

Fan. How? 

Wer. In winter quarters, the soldier is treated like a prince ! 
and a ring is clapped on his finger at parting ; though he would 
vften give the finger to be rid of the bauble. 

Fan. Was that the major’s case ? 

Wer. Certainly : especially in Saxony, where, had he had 
ten fingers on each hand, he must have taken as many rings. 

Fan. (aside) Indeed ! (aloud) Mr. Bailiff, or Mr. Serjeant 

Wer. ‘The name of Serjeant is most agreeable. 

Fan. Well, then, Mr. Serjeant, | am going to deliver a let- 
ter, from the major to my lady. I shall be back in a moment, 
if you will have the goodness to wait. 

Wer, Willingly. 

Fun. IJ shall presently return. [Exit. 


SCENE VI. 


Wer. Anagreeable young woman: but I should not have 
promised to wait! My first care must be to seek the major. 
He refuses my money, and rather borrows! Quite in character ! 
I must deceive him into acceptance. ‘The last time 1 was in 
town, I visited the widow Marloff, who lay on a sick bed, and 
lamented that her husband had died four hundred dollars in the 
major’s debt, which she had no means of paying. I called to- 
day with the intention to lend her five hundred ducats, when I 
should receive the money which the sale of my bailiwick will 
bring me—for I must provide against accidentsin Persia—but she 
had just taken her departure for the country : she cannot have 
paid the major! Yes, V’ll do it! the sooner the better! The 
young woman must not take it amiss; I cannot wait. (going, 
runs against the major.) 


SCENE VII.—E£nter Tettuem. 


Tell, So deep in thought, Werner ? 
Wer. Iwas going to your new quarters, major. 
With complaints against my old landlord ? 

That was not all: Justin has returned the hundred 
louis you were so kind as to keep for me. I am sorry for it ; 
but you were removing to new lodgings, and one cannot be tou 
Cautious, 


Tell. (smiling) You are grown prudent, Werner. 
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Wer. Oh, prudence, comes sooner or later; and money is 
acarce. Apropos : I come from the widow of Marloff, who 
owed you four hundred dollars: she sends you a hundred 
ducats for the present ; the remainder you will have in a tew 
davs. Here they are. (offers the bag of ducats.) 

‘Tell. Werner! 

Wer. Why do you look ? Take the bag, Sir. 

Tell. Werner! 

Wer. Whatis the matter? What vexes you ? 

Tell. (bitterly striking his forehead) The sum is incom. 

lete ! 

Wer. She will send the rest: did not you hear? Under. 
stand me? 

Tell. Too well. That the best people should be my great- 
est torment ! 

Wer. a hat say you? 

Tell. Go, Werner. (refusing the ducats.) 

Wer. When you have freed me from this load. 

Tell. Marlot#’s widow has beeu here. 

Wer. How? 

Tell, She owes me nothing. 

Wer. Indeed? 

Tell. Ihave noclaimon her. What say you now? 

Wer. (pause) That I am a liar! and that lying is the 
devil! 

Tell. Do not take shame to yourself ! 

Wer, You forced me to deceit, and ought to blush. Indeed, 
Sir, since the truth must be spoken, your conduct gives me 
great pain ! 

Tell. Do not be offended, Werner! I know and do justice 
to your heart, but | am not in want of money 

Wer. No! you would rather pledge your effects, and ex- 
pose your aflairs to strangers, 

Tell. 1 would not appear richer than I am. 

Wer. But why poorer? As long as our friends have money, 
we are not destitute. 

Tell. It does not become me to be your debtor. 

Wer. Become? Ona sultry day, when in close pursuit of 
the enemy, when your servant was not at hand to give the re- 
freshing draught, how often would you drink out of my tin 
can ! Did that borane you? Was not a pint of dirty water 
then worth a pint of dross? Take the money, Sir! Think it is 
water. 

Tell. You torture me! I cannot, will not be your debtor. 

Wer, First, it did not become you: now you will not be my 
debtor. Suppose you were that already, Sir? Or do you owe 
the man nothing, who at one time warded off the stroke of 
death ? and at another struck off the arm that was levelled at 


your heart? Is my neck of less value than my purse? Oh, ill- 
judged pride ! 
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Tell. Werner, you forget yourself ! We are alone, there- 
fore 1 can speak freely ; but, were a third person here, it 
would be boasting. I acknowledge with pleasure that you 
have twice saved my life ; but say, friend, would I not have 
done as much for you, had an opportunity offered ? . 

Wer. Who can doubt it, Sir? Have | not seen you risk your 
life for the commonest soldier ¢ 

Tell. True. 

Wer. But 

Tell. Why will not you rightly understand me ? I say I can- 
not, will not be your debtor ; that is, under my present circum~- 
stances. 

Wer. Ay, ay! You will not borrow, till you have no occa- 
sion for my assistance, or till I need yours. 

Tell. Not borrow when I have not the means to repay ; and 
least of all from those who want their money. 

Wer, (<ronically) And 1am one of those ! What do T want 
with money ? A good serjeant may always find employment, 
where there is war. 

Tell, You ought to be more than a serjeant; money is ne- 
cessary to advance you in a career in which merit alone has 
hut an ill chance. 

Wer. More than a serjeant? No; a good serjeant would 
make but a bad captain, and a worse general, as experience 
proves. 

Tell. Do not give me an ill opinion of you, Werner! 
The information Justin gave was most unwelcome. You would 
sell your bailiwick, and wish to lead an unsettled life. I almost 
fear it is not the profession, but the wild and dissipated life 
which is unfortunately annexed to it, that you love: a soldier 
ought to fight for his country ! Toserve this prince raters and 
that to-morrow, is being nothing better than a vagabond ! 

Wer, Well, Sir, you know best. 1 will remain as | am, but 
lake the money: to-morrow your affair will be settled, and you 
will have plenty of cash ; you may then repay it with interest. 

Tell. Say no more on the subject. 

Wer. 1 only speak for myself. I have often thought 
what would become of me, when age and hard service have 
disabled me: but my courage quickly revived when | remem- 
bered that Major Tellheim would not sufler me to goto the 
hospital, or workhouse, but would share his last shilling with 
me, 

Tell. (taking his hands) And do not you think so now? 

Wer. No: the man, who will not take what ke wants and I 





fan spare, will not give when I am in want and he is rich. 


our servant, Sir. (going.) 

Tell. Man! Drive me not mad! Where would you go? 
(detaining 
that I w 


phim) If I pledge my word that 1 have still money, 
ill tell you when it is gone, and that you shall be 
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the only person to whom I will apply for more, will you be sa. 
tisfied ? 

Wer. Enough. Your hand, major! . 

Tell. ‘There, Paul! No more on the subject. I came to 
speak with a young girl. 


SCENE VIUJI.—Fanny from her Lady’s Chamber. 


Fan. (entering) Are you there, Mr. Serjeant ?—And you 
too, Sir. (seeing the Major) | will return ina moment. 
[Exit hastily into the chamber. 


SCENE IX. 


Tell. So, you are acquainted, Werner? 

Wer. Yes. 

Tell. You were not with me at Thuringen! 

Wer. No; I was at Leipsic. 

Tell. Where did you meet with her ? 

Wer. Here: weare old friends, but new acquaintance. 

Tell. Wave you seen her lady ? 

Wer. No. Isshe single? 

Tell. Yes. 

Wer. Handsome? 

Tell. Beautiful, 

Wer. Rich? 

Tell. Very. 

Wer. You are a fortunate man, if she be as partial to you as 
tother young woman. 


Tell, Explain! 


SCENE X.—Enter Fanny with a Letter. 

Fan. Major Tellheim ! 

Tell. Dear Fanny, I have not yet told you how glad I am to 
see you! 

Fan. I know your kind wishes, Sir, and have your inte» 
rest truly at heart ; but it is cruel thus to afflict your friends. 

Wer. (tohimself) 1 see how itis ! ; 

Tell. Blame my fate! Have you delivered my letter? 

Fan. Yes: and here is the answer. 

Tell, An answer ? 

Fan. No; your own letter. 

Tell, How? Will not she read it? 

Fan. We are afraid of spoiling our eyes. 

Tell. Fanny, Fanny ! : 

Fan. We have tongues, and think letters useless. 

Tell. It must be read! it contains all the reason—— 

Fan. Which she will hear from yourself. 

Tell. What! to confuse, to doubly torture ine ! 








Pin. Sheis merciless. (gives the letter) At three o'clock 
we shall expect you: she will take a ride, and you will accom- 
pany her. 

Tell. 1? 

Fan. And what will you give me to stay at home, that you 
may have a téete- a-téte in a haudsome vis-a-vis. 

Zell. Impossible! 

Fan. Ina close carriage y ou cannot escape! You must hear 
reason! Remember, at three! But you had something to say 
to me, Sir: what was it? 

Tell. Nothing, since my letter is ret urned. 

Fan. Oh, you have no secrets be fore Mr. Werner. 

Tell. Moms. 

Fan. I should have thonght etherwise. 

Wer. Why so, young woman ? 

Fan. Winter quarters! Parting rings ! 

Wer. Hush! 

Fin. Give the finger to be rid of the bauble! 

Wer, Cannot you take a joke? 

Tell, Werner, you should not jest with young women ! 

Fan. If it was in jest, it’s all well. 

Yell. If I must come, Fanny, prev: ail on your lady to read 
tle letter! it will spare me much pain. But, do I see rightly? 

lie letter has been opened ! 

Fan. Has it! Humph! the seal ts broken, but I do not 
think we have read it. ‘Three o’clock ! Mind! And take my 
alvice; powder your hair, and pull off your boots: you look 

sif you had spent the night on guard. 

Tell. Not far from the truth, ‘Fanny , 

Fan. We will go to our toilet, and then dine. We would 
ak you to take a bit with us, but we might lose our appetite ; 
and, though we are in love, we cannot live upon alr. 

Tell. Vil go! Prepare her for our meeting, dear Fanny! 
Let me not appear contemptible in her eyes, or my own! Wer- 
her, you must dine with me. [ Beet. 

SCENE Al. 

Wer. Vi follow you, Sir. Young woman—— 

Fan. Now, Mr. Serjeant! 

Were W ould you advise me to dress and powder ? 

Fan. Humph ! You would be none the worse to the eye, 
bat my ears shall be on their guard. ‘Ten fingers to each hand, 
and as many rings. Hey, Mr. Serjeant! 

Wer, Young: woman, I was jesting: one ring is sufficient. 
a" not think me a prating coxco'ab! Lhave a hundred times 
heard the major say he is no soldier who would deceive a mai- 
den! Now that too is my opinion, young woman: do me jus- 
tice. I must follow my commanding ollicer. A good appetite to 
you! [ Exit. 
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SCENE XI]L.—E£nter Minna. 


Min. Is Tellheim again flown? I believe I was sufficie 
calm to have seen lim. 

Fan. What 1 have to say will make you calmer still. 

Vin. “lis well. Every line of his letter spoke an honor. 
able and diguified heart. ‘His rejection of my hand augments 
iny love. jie must have seen that his letter had been read, jj 
he do bat com! Surely he will? I only complain of his 
pride, Fanny: to refuse to owe his fortune to the woman he 
foves 1s umpardouable, and if he persist——— 

Fan. You will not renounce him? 

Min. Your fears are on the ciarm! No, dear Fanny, no man 
ought io be renounced for a single { fault: but I have a plan to 
piague han im Kind, 

Fan. Your heart must be quite at ease, dear Madan, if you 
ean think of retaliation. 

Min. tis! Come! you have a part to play, [ Exeunr, 


ACT IV 


SCENE L—Munna’s Apartment. 


Minna in a rich but elegant Dress, and Faxnxy rising from Table ; 
a Footman clearing away. 


Fanny. 

YOU have eat nothing, ‘ear Madam! 

Min. LT hope to sup with @ better ap petite! 

Fan. We agreed not to s,eak of the major at dinner, but 
we should have bargained ur i to think of him. 

Men. I could think of nothing else! 

Fun. Solremarked. I might question, but you could not 
answer. Here coes dear melanc holy cotiee, to give us th 
Spree 

Min. Oh, I am not the least splenetic; I only am consi 
dering how a shali proceed with the dear offender a 

Fan. ‘Take care! the table -s may be turned ! 

Min. Oh, I know him! He rejects me because I am a rich 
heiress : when he is told [ am disinherited and unhappy, 
worlds would not.make him resign me. 

Kan. ilow insatiable are the cravings of self-love ! 

Min. ert saps You have no mercy! Leave the major to 
me; you shall do as you like with your serjeant. 

Fan. My serjeaut, Madam? 

Min. Yes, yours; notwithstanding that prim air, 








SCENE Il.—Enter Riccaut de la MAR.Iinicre. 


Ric. Est il permis, Monsieur le Major— 
Fan. What is that? Who wants us? . 

Ric. Parbleu! Lama mistake! mais non; me not mistake, 
est sa Chamore. 

Fan. Whose chamber, Sir? Major Von Tellheim is—— 

Ric. Dat is de mans!—Le Major de Tellheim juste, ma belle 
enfunt, c’est lui que je cherche. Ou est- al ? 

Fan. He has quitted these apartments. 

Ric. Cc omment ? Vas here to-morrow yesterday, av vas here 
nomore' Vhere he live den ? 

Min. (approaching) Sir 

Rie. Ah, Madame. ' Her ladyship make excuse ! 

Ma. Your mistake ts pardon: ible, and your surprise naturé ul. 
The major had the goodness to resign his apartment to me, 

Ric. ~~ voila ‘de ses politesses ! C’est un tres galant-honune 
que ce major : 

Min. i Ma not know his present address. 

Ric. Not know? C’est dommage! j’en suis fache. 

Min. I should have inquired : other friends may call. 

Ric. Me vera mucha his friend. 

Min. Fanny, do not you know his direction ? 

Fan. No, Madam. 

Ric. Me have great a nouvelle! Nouvelle de consequence, dat 
make him joy. 

Min. Sir, J hope to see him soon: jit matters not from 
whom he learns the news, if you will permit me—— 

Ric. Me understand, Mademoiselle parle Francois ? Mais 
sans doute ; telle que je la vois !—La ieee nde etoit bien impolie ; 
Vous me pardonnerez, Mademoiselle ? 

Min. Sir! 

Ric. Her latyship not parley vit the F rench ? 

Min. In France, Sir, I would at tempt it, but not here. 

Ric. Vera goot. Me « can make unde rstand de Yerman. 
Sachez donc, Mademoiselle—Her latyship shall a vill know me 
arrive at dinner vit de minister—minister of—vat man call de 
grande minister of de grande street on de grande square ? 

Mn. lam an entire stranger here. 

Ric. Bon! De minister of de var departement: dere me 
mange: to- day me mangez a Vordinare vit him—de speak 
is fall upon Major Tellheim ; e¢ fe minéstre ma. dit, en confidence, 
car son excellence est de mes amis, et i/ Wy a wee ae mystcres entre 
i—His excellence shall me say dat de atfiir of de major is at 
foot fin: he make rapport to de king, ant lde king débide tout «a 

fait en fareur du majpor———Monsicur, m’a dit son excellence, vous 

comprenez bien que tout depe nd de la maniere dont on fait 

envisager les choses au Roi, et vous me connoissez. Cela fait un tres 

at Sargon que ce Tellheim, et ne sais-je pas que vous Vaimez ? 
KK 2 
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Les amis de mes amis sont aussi les miens. Il coule un peu cher 
au Roi, ce Tellheim; mais est-ce que Von sert les Rois pour rien ¥ 
Il faut s’entr’aider en ce monde ; et quand il sagit de pertes, que ce 
soit le Rot qui en fusse, et non pas un honncte- homme de nous autres, 
Voila le principe dont je ne me dépars jamais.—Vat tink my lary 
of dat ?-Is not sen excellence goot mans? 4 h que son excellence « 
le caur bien place ! Tle assure me, au reste, dat if de major not 
yet had receive une lettre de la main du Roi—a letter of de king, 
he dis d: ay infalliblement shali a vill reeeive one. 

Min. This intelligence will certainly be very agreeable to 
the major: permit me to tell him the name of the friend, who 
so kindly sympathizes in his good fortune. 

Ric. “My laty vill de name ?>— Vous voyez en moi—Her laty- 
ship in me shall voyez Le Chevalier Riccaut de la Marliniere. 
Seveneur de Pret-au-val, dela Branche de Prensd’or—My laty be 
astonish to hear me vit so great a crande famille, qui est verita- 
blement du sang royal. Il faut le dire; je suis sans doute le 
cadet le plus avantureux que la maison a Jumars 
from a shile: an affair @honneur make me fly. Den 
me serve de holiness of de Pope, de re ‘public de San Marino, 
de crown of de Pole, aud de State-gent ral, till me come here. 
Ah Mademoiselle, que je voudrois navoir jamais vu ce pais-la ! 
[iad me serve alw ay in de State-general, me now be Co-lo-nel 
au moins ; but here me sti ay Capit aine for ever, and now a Capi- 
tain halt on de pay. 

Mio. That is a pity. 

Ric. Cui, Mademoiselle, me voila reformé, et par la mas sur le 
pice ! 

Min. Iam very sorry. 

Ric. Vous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle. - merit no meet 
recomnpence here. Reformé aman soas me! A man who has 
ruled de service! More dan tousand an twenty livres spent 
inde var. Vat me have now? ‘ranchons le mot; je wai pas 
le sou, et me voila exaciement vis-a-vis de rien 
Min. Iam sincere!y concerned. 

Ric. Vous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle. 


service 


Min. (to anny) JI am really sorry for the poor man: 


would he be offended if Iw we 
Fan. Notifone may judge by his manner. 
Min. Sir, 1 understand you play, and keep a bank ; no 
doubt, on good security. I own that—I too like play. 
Ric. 'Tant mic eux, Mademoiselie, tant mieux! Tous les gens d'¢s- 
prit aiment le yeu ad la fureur. 
Min. Yshall be ve ry happy to place my money in the hands 


ofa person who unde rstands play. Will you, Si, admit me 4 
<I pp 
shnarer : 


- to offer him a trifle ? 


Jina de monitie ave 
Ric. Commeni, Mademoiselle, vous voulez étre de mortie 4 
mor ? De tou? MON CCU! “ad 


Min. Wlere is a trille to beg 
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Ric. Ah, Mademoiselle, que vous etes charmante! 

Min. Wlere are only ten pistoles. Iam ashamed to give se 
jittle! 

Ric. Donnez toujours, Mademoiselle, donnex. 

Min. Your bank, no doubt, Sir, is very considerable ? 

Ric.’ Yes; very considerate: ten pistoles? My laty will 
make win pour le tiers von three inmy bank! Je recommence 2 
bicn augurer de ma fortune ! 

Min. Icannot be present when you play. 

Ric. Dat is noting: de player be vera onest vit demselve, 

Min. lf we are fortunate, Sir, you will bring me my share ; 
but if we lose 

Ric. Me come pour avoir des fonds ! 

Min. ‘the funds in time may tail: take care of our money, 
Sir. 

Ric. Vat her latyship suppose von calf blockhead ! 

Min. Pardon me, Sir, | only 

Ric. Je suis des bons, Mademoiselle. Savex vous ce que cela 
veut dire 2? Me no flat! 

Min. Yet, Sir—— 

Ric. Je sais monter un coup 

Min. (astonished) What? 

Ric. Je file la carte avec une addresse ! 

Min. Impossible ! 

Ric. Je fais sauter la coupe avec une dexterité. 

Min. Surely, Sir, you will not-— 

Ric. Vill not! Ha; ha! Donnez mot un pigeonneau a@ plumer, 














ef 





Min. How? Play false ? Cheat? 

Ric. Comment, Mademoiselle ? Vous appellex cela sheat? Co« 
riger la fortune: Venchainer sous ses doigts, étre sir de son fait, 
dat call de Yerman sheat ! Oh, vat a barbare tongue ! 

Min. If these, Sir, are your sentiments 

Ric. Laissez mot faire, Mademoiselle! Let her be quiet: vat 
my play be to her? Her latyship see me vit ondred pistoles, or 
me not see more. Votre tris humble, Mademoiselle, votre trés 
humble. [ Exct. 

Min. (with vexation) Never more, I hope! 








SCENE Il. 
Fan. (vexed) Excellent! 


Min. Laugh at me, I deserve it: yet, no. 

Fan. You have set a rogue on his legs! ! 

Min. I thought him unfortunate. 

Fan. A cheat, who thinks you no better than himself! J 
must follow him, and get back the money. (going.) 

Min. Fanny, take your coffee. 


Fan. i cannot drink, Madam; my blood is in a ferment. 
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Merit meets no re compence here ! No, or such shar; Pets Would 
not be at large! 

Min. You love the good, Fanny, but have no toleration fo 
the bad: on cither side you may err. ‘This Frenchman may 
be only a boaster, who wished to spare himself the humiliation 
of thanks. Perhaps he is gone to pay his little debts, and 
live sparingly on the small remainder: if so, he may return fox 
more funds. 

Fan. Lown, Madam, I can neither tolerate the vicious nor 
be severe on the good. 

Min. Vellheing will surely come ? He should be here. 


Fan. Were he wise, he would keep away. So excellen: 


aman to be so unme rcifully p! lagued ! 


Min. Peace, weangier : faim inexorable. Beware of de- 


sertion to the enemy ! “Hlere he comes 


SCENE IV.—Enter Wenner, stiff and formal. 

Fan. No; it is only his amiable scrjeant. 

Min. Amuiable? So, so! 

Fan. Spare me, dear lady ! Your servant, Mr. Serjeant. 

Wer. (to Minna) Mi iron Von Teilheim has the honor to 
present his respectful compliments to the Baroness Von, Barn- 
helm, by me, his former serjeant, and informs her that he will 
be with her presently. 

Min. Whereis he? 

Wer, Detained by the army-paymaster; and as there is 
no end to the important nothings 5 which these gentlemen are 
pleased to communicate, the major, punctual to a minute, sent 
me to make a faithful report to your ladyship. 

Min. hope the paymaster may bring good news. 

Wer, That is seldom the case. Has your ladyship any fur- 
ther commands ? 

Fan. {lave you nothing to say to me, Mr. Serjeant? 
Yer. Not in this pI ee, young woman: it is against deco- 
rum ; against subordination ! 


IK 
5 Q ° Py 
Min. Ithank you, Mr. Serjeant, and am happy to know 


you: Fanny has said much in your p 


raise. (Werner makes a 
formal bow and goes off.) 


Min. Is that your serjeant, | 

Fan. Your that is malicious, Mladam. Yea, that is my ser- 
jeant. You find him, no doubt, a tittle stiff and formal: but he 
thought himself drawn up on parade, in your presence: aud 
soldiers then really are more like puppet ‘than men. He is ia the 
hall; may [ vo and chat a quarter of an hour with him? 

Nin. Loam sorry to deuy you, Fanny, but—— A thought 
strike ' re me 


me, (ating off her ring) ‘Take my ring, and 
the maapor’s 
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Fan. What is your purpose ? 
Min. ‘That will be seen.—Somebody knocks! Quick, give 
it! (puts on the ring) It is Tellheim! 


SCENE VI. Enter Tevsnem, powdered and in Shoes. 


Tell, You will excuse this delay, Madam— 
Min. You are not under military orders, Ni aye rs; a pleasure 

Jelaved is still a pleasure. (smling) We wcre very childrey 
"this morning, Tellheim. 

Tell. Yes, to grasp at impossibilities. 

Min. We wiiltake a ride and meet my uncle. 

Tell. Your uncle ? 

Min. Yes; an accident brought him suddenly. 

[el/. Is Count Bruchsalt returned trom Italy ? 

Min. Yes: with peace, he is restored to his country. Be not 
alarmed, dear Yellheim; we feared he woul. oppose our 

Teli. Qur union ? 

Min. But he is your warm friend ; the admirer of your vir- 

he is eager to see the ian his heiress has ch sen! He 
omes a8 an uncle, aguardian, and a tather, to Jom car dands, 
Tell. Ah, Madam, why did you not read my letter? 

Min. Your letter! Oh, | recoilect! Lid we read it, Fanny? 
What did vou write, dear Telilhcim ? 

Tell. Nothing but what honer prescribes. 

Min. Which is, never abanauon a virtuous woman who 
loves vou. I ought to have read; but I shall hear 
ourself. - 

fell, Yes, vou shall hear 

Min. The thing speaks tor itself! Couid yeu desert me? Is 
my heart framed to endure insult? J shoud be the yest of my 
countrvwomea ! © That ts Minna Von Barn.eim! who, becanse 
he is rich, vainly flattered herself the brave Tellheim would 
marry her! as ifthe brave could be had tor money.” Such 
would be their sneers, for they all envy me youi COG est, and 
donot know Iam a tok rably good gori, and not uny orihy of 
your love. Am I, Tellheim ? 

Tell. 1 know your countrywomen, Madam! ‘hey will 
greatly envy you the hand oi a disbanded, dishonored, crip pled 
and beggarly officer ! 

Min. Alithat! Indeed! I hcard something of the kind this 
morning : but evil is never unmixed with good, 
they should d smiss an officer of yous merit ! 

Teli. Merit ? Peace has made the soldier’s arm unnecescary. 

Min, You speak as a man ought to speak, who is in no want 
ofthe Great. [am very much obliged to them for resigning 
their claims! I was jealous of suaring you with them. I aa 
your Commander, Tellheim ; you want no other master: to find 
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you no longer in the service is unexpected happiness! But yoy 
say vou are a cripple? (Looking at him) ‘ihe cripple is ye, 
tolerably sound and straight! At least he looks healthy and 
strong! My dear Tellheim, if you would beg on the strength 
of being a cripple, you would be turned trom the doors of all, 
except such kind-hearted girls as myself. | 

Tell. ‘This, dear Minna, is the language of blindness ! 

Min. I can hear the words dear Minna. Now I think of it. 
you have some pretension to be acripple ; your right arm is a 
little lame: butsuch evils must not be minded. I may be the gainer, 

Tell. Jam sorry I cannot join your mirth ! 

Min. Why not? One may laugh, and yet be very scrious, 
Mirth is better than melancholy ! Asa proof, a laughing friend 
may view your affairs in a rational light. Because you are dismiss. 
ed the service, you think yourself dishonored ; and, fora slight 
wound in the arm, you call yourself a cripple! Is not that ex. 
aggeration? | dare say you are no more a beggar than a cripple. 
Your servants have robbed you; your banker perhaps has 
failed, or you have expended sums on your regiment that you 
have no hopes of recovering: does that make you a beggar? 
The sum that my uncle has to return you 

Tell. Your uncle has nothing to return. 

Min. The two thousand pistoles, which you so generously 
advanced on our estates. y 

Tell. Had you but read my letter, Madam! 

Min. Sol have, and what you have said is unintelligible to 
me. So noble an action can never be made a crime! Explain, 
dear Tellheim. 

Tell. You know, Madam, I received orders to levy the 
strictest contributions on the bailiwicks of your province : to mi- 
tigate this disagreeable severity, | advanced the requisite sum. 

Min. Ay, ere Il had seen you. Your generosity won my 
heart. 

Tell. I had notes of exchange on the states of Saxony, and 
when peace was signed ] placed these notes among the docv- 
ments of the regiment. ‘hey were declared good, but my 
right was contested ! Sneers were my answer, when I declared | 
had paid the contribution. I was accused of being corrupt, and 
the notes were seized ! Should the money be repaid, it will not 
be to me! Of this public insult | complain, not of being dis- 
missed, which only forestalled my intention. You are grave, 
Madam: why do not you laugh? Ha, ha, ha! I laugh! 

Min. Desist, dear Tellheim, I conjure you! ‘This is the hor- 
rible laugh of misanthropy ! You cannot repent of having act- 
ed nobly, though you area sufferer. No; the truth will appear: 
the testimony of my uncle, of the States 

Tell. Your uncle! The States! Ha, ha, ha! ears 

Min. Your laugh is death to me! If you believe i virtue 
and Providence, laugh no more. Neyer were curses more fear- 
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fal than such a laugh! Taking the worst for granted, if your 
character is misunderstood, with us it cannot be: if statesmen 
have the least spark of honor, they willdo you justice. Imagine 
you have lost the two thousand pistoles in a wild hour at piquet : 
the king has proved an unlucky card, but the queen (pointing to 
herself) willmake you amends. Providence is just: the action, 
which cost you two thousand pistoles, won your Minna, Had you 
not done this, I should not have sought your acquaintance. You 
know I came uninvited to the first house where | expected to 
find you. I came for you alone, determined to love you, though 
you should be as black as the Moor of Venice: you are not, 
nor will you, like him, be jealous. Tellheim! Tellheim, you 
yet resemble Othello! Your heart, like his, is hardened by the 
phantom Honor! you, like him, are wild and stubborn. Look 
atme! (Tellheim stands with his eyes fixed) What are your 
thoughts? You hear me not ! 

Tell. (wildly) How came the Moor in the Venetian ser 
vice? Had he no country ? Why dedicate his arm and life to a 
foreign power ? 

Min. (shocked) Where are we, Tellheim? ’Tis time to 
break off! (taking his hand) Fanny! Order the chariot ! 

Tell. (breaking from her) No! I cannot have that honor! 
Minna, do not distract me quite! While I am master of myself, 
hear my firm resolution, which worlds could not shake! If 
lortune have not a lucky card in store 

Mn. Tellheim! (to Fanny) I should have toldhim. Why 
not remind me? Our conversation would have been different, 
iad | before informed you of the news the Chevalier de la Mar- 
linere has just brought. 

Tell. The Chavalier de la Marliniere ? Who is that? 

Fon, We may be a good man, Sir, but—— 

‘lm. Hush, Fanny ! A disbanded oflicer. 

fell, Ha! Lieutenant Riccaut ? 

Min. Ue called himself your friend. 

Tell, By what right? 

Ma, And added, the minister had told him, in confidence, 
‘hat your affair would have a favorable issue, 

_ Tell, Riccaut and a minister! The army agent assured me 
‘is mnajesty had cancelled the memoir that was presented 
‘gainst me, and required me to give my written word of honor 
hot to leave this place, till formally invited to return to the ser- 
‘ice: but I see through the artifice! ‘They want me away ! 
dather will I perish than-—— 

Min, Obstinate man! 

lell, Task no favor! Justice! honor! 

Min. Who can doubt your honor ? 

Tell. (warmly) Madam, your judgment on every other 
subject is excellent; but not on this. Honor is not the yo’ se of 
‘uly, or the consciousness of rectitude. 
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Min. No, no, honor is—honor ! 

Tell. If my honor be not freed from the malicious stigma it 
has received, 1 never can be yours! for I never can be worthy 
of you, in the eyes of the world; and Minna Von Barnhel,, 
deserves a man of unsullied rey utation, Pure love seeks not 
gratification at the expence of the beloved object ; he, who 
would owe his fortune to the blind tenderness of a woman, is a 
despicable wietch ! 

Min. (turning from him) Fauny! 

Teil. Are you indisposed, Madam? 

Min. (aside to Fanny) What do you advise ? 

Fan. Nothing; he is a little too obstinate! 

Teil. (approac hing Minna) You are unwell, Madam? 

Min, (cold/y) Not in the least, Sir. 

Tell. if my love were less sincere 

Min. (eronically) Oh certainiy! It would be my misfor- 
tue '— Love must not be selfish! Ido not wish yours! It is 
well, 1 was not sincere! Your pity would perhaps have granted 
what your love denies. 

Tell. What mean you, Madam ? 
Min. No; tiue love is disinterested, you say? I believe 
ou, Sir: you have too much honor not to know what is true 
aflection ! 
Tell, Are you jesting, Madam ? 

Min. Here, take the ring with which you pledged your 
faith. (offering it) \ wish we had never met. 

Tell. What do I hear? 

Min. Take it, Sir! A pretty bauble ! 

Tell. (taking the ring) Is it Minna I hear? 
Min. You puta conditional clause to our union; I an abso- 
lute negative: your misfortune is indetermined ; mine is certain. 
Farewell! (going.) 
Teil. Why leave me, dearest Minna? 
Min, Sir, your familiarity is NOW an insult. / 
Tell, Madam | ! Ww hither are you poing ? N 
Min. Leave me! ‘jo conceal my tears, false man: _ 
















































SCENE VIL. 


Tell. Her tears? And shall I leave her? (going.) 
Fan. (preventing him) Follow to her chamber! tie! 
Tell, She spoke of misfortune ? 
Fan. Yes; that is, to lose you, after 
Tell, What mystery! Speak, dear Fanny! 
Fon, After a sacrifice so great for your sake. 
Teil, For mine! 

Fan. Listen. You are lucky to be released from your 
engacements! Why should I be sile ‘ It cannot Jong remail 
secret!'—We have eloped! my lady is disinherited, by ber 
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uncle, because she refused an excellent offer. What could we 
do? We came to seek the person for whom we 
Tell Enough! Lead me to her feet. 
Fan. Are you lunatic ? Think of your fortunate escape ! 
Tell, Girl! Far from me the mercenary thought! 
Fanny, you only wished to try. me! forgive my inipetuesity. 
Fan. My lady must not be left alone. Return presently. 
[ Exit, 








SCENE VIII. 


Tell, Fanny! I will wait here!—no—I’ll seek honest 
Werner! She cannot refuse her -pardon!—Now, Werner, I 
need your assistance! No, Minna, I am not false. [ Exit. 





— 
ACT V. 


SCENE 1.—The Hall: Teriuem and Werner meeting. 


Tellheim. 


AH, Werner! I have sought you every where! 

Wer, And I you, Sir; I bring you good news ! 

Tell, I want money; quick, Werner, bring me all you 
have, and procure me as much more as you can. 

Wer. Ha! I knew you would come to me for others. 

Tell. You do not seek an excuse ? 

Wer. Take with the right hand, give with the left! 

Tell, God knows when [| shall repay you! 

Wer, ‘The treasury has orders to repay you! 

Tell. Pshaw! If this were true, should I be the last to hear 
it?'—Werner, money! money, is what I ask! 

Wer. Lam glad of it: here are the ducats and louis-d’ors ¢ 

Tell, Take the louis to Justin, to repay the sum borrowed 
on the ring; but I shall want much more, Werner ! 

Wer, Leave that to me! The man, who purchased my 
bailiwick, lives here in town: it was agreed he should pay all 
the money in a fortnight; but I can have it now for a trifling 
interest, 

Tell. Thank you, dear Werner! You see, I make you my 
sole refuge. You shall know all! The lady you saw to-day is 
in alfliction 

Wer. That is bad ! 

Tell, But, to-morrow, she will be my bride. 

Wer, Excellent! 

Zell. And the day after we shall quit this city. I will go, 
be the consequence what it will! You, Werner, if yeu like, may 
accompany us, We will serve again. 
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Wer. Indeed? But what power ? 

Tell. I know not: of that we have to consider. 

Wer. Excellent! But why not go to-morrow? [| wij} 
prepare every thing.—In. Persia, there is an excellent war! 
what think you, Sir? 

Tell. We shall see. 

Wer. Hurrah! Long life to Prince Heraclius ! [ Exit, 





SCENE II. 


Tell. Wow changed are my feelings! My own misfortunes 
oppressed, hers elevate, my soul: again the spirit of enterprise 
animates me! Why do I delay ? (going.) 


—_——~ 
> ys 


SCENE II].—Enéer Fanny. 


Fan. Still here, Sir? What is your pleasure ? 

Tell, Lead me to Minna! 

Fan, She is going out. 

Teil. » Alone? Without me? Where? 

Fan. You forget, Sir! 

Tell, Ihave offended her! but I will atone, and she for. 
give! 

Fan. After taking back the ring, Sir? 

Tell, Wa! That was in the perturbation of passion. What 
have I done with it? Here it is. (putting it on his finger. ) 

Fan. (aside) If he would but examine it closer! 

Tell. She pressed it on me with a bitterness which I have 
forgotten. A full heart cannot measure words: she’ll not refuse 
to take it back! Have not I her ring? 

Fan. She expects it, Sir. Where is it? Show it me! 

Tell, (embarrassed) —Justin—Justin will bring it me. 

Fan. Suffer me to look at this? 

Tell, Another time, Fanny: come! 

Fan. (aside) He will not see his mistake! 

Tell. What said you? 

Fan. Isay you are mistaken if you think my lady is a good 
match! her own fortune is inconsiderable, and, if her guardian 
chooses to charge the expences of her education, it will be 
nothing ! Her expectations lay entirely in her uncle, but this 
cruel uncle 
Tell. Forget him. Cannot I replace his loss ? 

Fan. My lady rings. (going.) 
Tel. 1 will accompany you. 
Fan. Not for the world! Only follow ! [ Ext. 
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SCENE IV. 


Tell. Intercede for me, Fanny! What shall I say? Phe 
language of the heart needs no preparation. ‘The only thing 
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which might demand serious reproach is her not immediately 
owning her misfortune, and throwing herself into my arms. 
To her heart she must excuse this distrust of my honor and her 

ewn worth; mine has forgiven her. Ha! Here she comes! 





SCENE V.—Enter Minna and Fanny. 


Min. The carriage is at the door, Fanny! My fan! 

Tell. (approaching her) You are going out, Madam? 

Min. (coldly) Yes, Sir. Oh* you come to return my 
ring? Have the goodness to—to give it Fanny. Fanny, take the 
ring from the major. I have no time to lose. (going.) 

Tell. (detaining her) Ah, Madam! Minna, what have I 
heard! I was unw vorthy so great a sacrifice. ( 

Min. So, Fanny, you have informed the major 

Fan. All j is discovered. 

Tell. Oh, Minna, I am not false! in the eyes of the world 
you may have lost, but in mine you have gained more than 
worlds could besine ! 1 You were fearful it should influence my 
love, and wished awhile to conceal your misfortune? I excuse 
this want of confidence, since it arose from affection! This 
affection is my pride! You were unhappy, and did not wish - 
to augment my affliction. 

Min. This may be very fine! but all is one! You are now 
free! you have taken back the ring 

Tell. I now am more than ever bound! Receive, a second 
time this pledge of my faith ! 

Min. Receive this ring? 

Tell. Yes, dearest Minna! 

Min. What do youmean? This ring? 

Zell. You first received it when our fortunes were equally 
prosperous: we are now equally unfortunate; equality is the 
basis of love. Suffer me, dearest Minna, to (taking her hand 
to put on the ring.) 

Min. By force; Sir? Nothing shall make me take this 
Ting a second time! Think you I want a ring? I wear one as 
valuable as your own. 

Fan, (aside) I wish he would look at it ! 

Tell, (letting go her hand) . Madam! I see the Baroness of 
Barnhelm, but it is not Minna I hear! Can you trifle with my 
feelin: gs? Toe you think it a bauble ! Pardon me, if lL use your 
own expression. 

Min. (in her natural tone) Did the word offend you? 

Tell. It deeply wounded. 

Min. (moved) Tellheim, forgive me! 

Zell. Ah, this confidential tone tells me that Minna is again 
herself, that she still loves me. 

Fan. (rejoiced) ‘The jest had nearly gone too far! 

Min, (authoritatively) Fanny! 
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Fan. (aside and vered) Not yet satisfied ! 

Min. Yes; my coldness was feigned! I will no longer re. 
pay your sincerity with artifice! Istill love you, Tellheim, but 

et 

Tell, Say no more, dearest Minna! (aking her hand again to 
Put on the ring.) 

Min. 1 love you, Tellheim, but my resolution is fixed. | 
thought you were sufficiently oppressed by your own misfor. 
tunes. ‘* You would remain here till your honor were per- 
fectly cleared, though you perished.” 

Tell. This was the language of frenzy! I was a misan. 
thrope ; inflexible in pride, till your misfortunes wakened dor- 
mant tenderness in my soul. Existence recovered its charms 
when it became necessary to the being I most loved! For my 
sake you have renounced friends, fortune, and country! I must 
replace the loss, or the ruin of the most amiable of women lies 
on my soul! Do not make me hate myself! No, nothing shall 
Keep me here! From this hour I will treat injustice only 
with contempt! The world is wide, and I can serve again, 
though in remote climates. Be consoled, dearest Minna, and 
share my fortunes: we shall not want! I have a friend who 
will assist me! 





SCENE VI.—Enter a Grenadier. 


Fan. (perceiving the Grenadier) Hush, Sir! 

Tell, Who do you want? 

Grea, I bring your honor a letter from the king. 

Tel/. A letter tome? 

Gren. As your honor may see. 

Min. Fanny! The Chevalier knew what he said ! 

Gren. 1 beg your honor’s pardon ; you should have received 
it yesterday, but I could not find your honor out. This morn- 
ing Lieutenant Riccaut told me on the parade. 

Fan. So,so! Here is the Chevalier’s minister !—‘* Vat man 
call de grande minister of de grande street on de grande 
square !” Ha, ha, ha! 

Tell. Iam much obliged to you, friend. 

Gren. It was my duty, your honor. [ Lx. 


SCENE VII. 


Tell. Minna! What does this letter say ? 

Min. I fear to indulge my curiosity ! 

Tell. Do you separate our destinies ? Why do I delay read- 
ing it? It cannot make us more unfortunate; it may perhaps 
contain good news. Allow me to (breaks the seal and 
reads.) 





SCENE VIII.—£n¢er Landlord. 


Land. (to Fanny) <A word, my pretty one! 
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Fea. Mr. Landlord, we do not yet know ourselves the cen- 
tents. 
Land. I am not thinking of the letter! 1 come for the 
ring! Your lady must return it ; Justin demands it back. 
Min. Tell Justin it is in my possession. Be gone! 
{ £avt Landlord. 
SCENE IX. 


Fan. Dear Madam, take pity on the poor major ! 

Min. Simpleton! The knot will untie itself. 

Tell. (greatly moved) Oh Minna, bow just, how gracious a 
sovereign! ‘This is more than I expected! wore than | deserv- 
ed! My fortune, my honor, all is restored! Do | not dream? 
(looking again at the letter) No; my wishes do not deceive 
we. Read, dearest Minna! kKead! 

Min. Uhave not the nght 

Tell. The right? The letter is to me'®¥our Tellheim, 
Minna! It contains that of which your uncle cannot deprive 
us. Read! Read! 

Min. (reads.) 

«« My dear Major, I have the pleasure to inform you that 
you have gained your cause. My brother was informed of 
the truth, and his testimony has honorably acquitted you. 
The treasury has orders to repay you the sum advanced 
with interest, and I have torn the memorial your enemies pre-e 
seuted against you. ‘Tell me if your health will sutier you to 
resume the service. J would not willingly lose so brave and 
noble-minded a man. 

« Your Well-wisher and King.” 

Tell. Well, Minna? What say you to this? 

Min. 1? nothing. 

Tell. Nothing ¢ 

Min. Your king is great, and may be good; but he is not 
my king. 

Tell. And co not you think of ourselves ? 

Min. Ushalt be glad to see you promote d. 

Tell. Do you know my heart so little! No; my future 
hopes and happiness shall center in Minna! To her my life 
shall be dedicated ! To serve the great is dangerous, and does 
not repay what we have to encounter. Minna despises the 
Vain honors of a court! she loves me for myse!f, and in her 
arms T will forget the universe! ‘Phe enthusiasm of party, and 
a belief that danger and bardship would teach the honorable 
man decision and patience, mare me a soldier. Necessity alone 
could have forced me to eke a trade of war! ‘This necessity 
no longer exists, and my whole ambition is to live in happy re- 
tir ment. With you, dearest Ninna, my felicity is certain! 
fo-niorrow the most sacred bonds shall unite us, and we will 
scel. some lovely spot, which on!y wants a hap 'y pair to bea 
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second Eden; there our days shall glide in sweet-———-What dis. 
turbs you ? 

Min. It is cruel so to paint happiness, which cannot be 
mine! 

Tell. Cannot! Does the world contain a gem so rare as Minna! 

You are the loveliest of women! Your heart all innocence and 
generosity, your temper cheerful and kind! A little obstinate ! 
but so much the better! You were otherwise a saint, whom ] 
must revere, but durst not love! (se¢zing her hand.) 

Min. Gently, Sir! So changed ? Is this flattering raptu. 
rous lover the cold severe Tellheim? Could self fora time only 
animate him? This sudden ardor demands reflection. Yoy 
said, I think, that pure love seeks not gratification at the ex. 
pence of the beloved object? My love is no less disinterested, 
A great and just monarch calls: shall I suffer you to sigh in. 
glorious at my fegt, and reject the honors that await you? No, 
Sir; better forte awaits you ! 

Tell. Since you find the great world has so many charms, 
Minna, to its vortex we will return: you know but the pleasing 
side of the picture: could you see the folly, weariness, and insta. 
bility—but, it is your will, and I submit! Your perfections will 
every where meet admiration, and my felicity will be envied. 

Min. Tellheim; such was not imy intention. Your wife 
must be rich, of unsullied reputation ; not a penniless Saxon 
girl ! 

Tell, (wildly) Who else dare so speak? Ah, Minna, this 
language from any but you ! 

Min. Were we married, to this and worse you would be 
daily exposed ! Hear my fixed resolution, Tellheim 
Tell. Munna, recollect ! happiness or misery ! 

Min. As certainly, Sir, as 1 returned the ring which was 
the pledge of your faith, aud as you received that ring, the w- 

fortunate Minna shall never be the wite of the fortunate Tell- 
heim! 

Tell, And thus you break every tie! 

Min, “ Equality is the basis of love.” Minna, the rich 
heiress, lived for the prosperous Tellheim. Minna, though 
disinherited, might perhaps have ultimately been persuaded to 
have shared the fate of her unfortunate lover; but this letter 
has destroyed all equality. 

Tell. Indeed! Thank you, Minna! You only will marry 
the ruined Tellheim ? He be yet to be found. (coldly) I fee! 
indeed this tardy justice is inefficient ; better were it to re- 
nounce honor sullied by suspicion so base! Yes! this is the an- 
swer I will return. (going to tear the Leiter.) 

Min. (preventing him) What would you do, Tellheim ? 
Zell. Obtain your hand. 

Min. Forbear! 

Tell, Revoke your words, or see it torn! 
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Min. Tellheim!—Would you make me contemptible? No! 
«“ She, who would owe her fortune to the blind tenderness of a 
man, degrades herself.” 

Tell. False! Utterly false! 

Min. Your own words! 


Tell. Sophist: Is the weaker sex dishonored by leaning on 
the stronger for support ? 


SCENE X.—Enter Justin. 


Just. Sir! Sir! 
Tell. Well? 
Just. A moment, if you oe ! 
Tell. What have you to say 
Just. Only hear, Sir! ( 
Tell. What say you? (whispers.) She take it? Speak out! 
Just. The landlord says your ladyship took the ring he had, 
aud would not return it, ’ 
Tell. Isthat true, Madam? It cannot be! ¥ 
Min. (smiling) Why not, Tellheim? Why not? 
Tell. Ha! Now Isee her i infidelity ! ¢! 
Min, (alarmed) Whose infidelity ? z 
Tell. I will not name her! . 
Min. ‘Tellheim! 
fell. Oh, that chance should lend weapons to the faithless ! 
Your artifice has put you in possession of my ring, intending 
torenounce me ! 
Mn. ‘Tellheim! Be yourself and hear me ! 
Fan. (aside) She may repent the experiment! 


SCENE XI.—Enter Werner, with a Purse of Gold, 


1 
Wer. Here Iam, major! | 





Tell, (without looking at him) Who wanted you ? 
Wer. Here’s a thousand pistoles. 

Tell. Away! Keep your money ! 

Wer, [tis yours, Sir. 

Tell. Away with it, I say! 

Wer. What ails you > Jam Werner! 

Tell. Goodness is a jest ! Friendship a mask ! 

Wer, Ts that meant to me? 

Tell. As you take it. 

Wer. have only obey ed your orde - 








Tell, Obey them now, and be gone 
Wer, Sir! (pr oudly) I am a man 
Tell. <A vile species ! ! | 
Wer. And am subject, like yourself, to gall, i" 
Tell. Mt is the best thing we have. ; 
Wer, Pray, Sir 
Tell. Once for all, I do not want your money. * 
Wer, (throwing it down) Any body may take it for me! oe 
YOu. MM i, 
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Min. (toFanny) Fanny! I fear I have carried the jest 
too tar! surely he will hear me! 

Fan. (approaching Werner) Mr. Serjeant! 

Wer. (out of humor) Leave me! 

Fan. Mercy onus! Men are strange creatures! 

Min. Tellheim! Tellheim! (Tellieim, wth his face turned 
from her, bites his nails with rage) This is too much! Hear me! 
You are deceived !—A misunderstanding ! Tellheim ! Wij] 
not you listen to your Minna? Can you harbour such a 
thought ? I wish to renounce you! I come with that inten. 
tion ! 


SCENE XII.—Enier t2vo Footmen on different Sides, 


Ist. Foot. Madam, his Excellency the Count ! 

2d Foot. The Count is arrived, Madam. 

Van. (looking through the window) It is your uncle, 
Madam! 

Mn. Is it? Quick! Tellheim! 

Tell. (recovering himself) Your uncle, Madam, your creel 
uncle? Let him come! Still I will protect you! ! 

Min. Embrace me, Tellheim, and forget what has passed, 

Tell. Mf TL thought you could repent ! i 

Min. No! I cannot repent, having read your whole heart! 
Ah, what aman! Embrace your Minna, your happy Minna! 
but happier still in you! (falling in his arms) And now let us 
go to meet 

Tell. Who? 

Min. The best of your unknown friends! 

Tell. How? 

Min. The Count, my uncle! My flight and his anger are all 
fictitious. Credulous kni ght! 

Tell. Fictitions? But the ring? 

Min. Where isthe one I returned ? 

Zell. Happy man! Here, Minna. (offering ?t.) 

Min. Examine it? Is it not the same you intrusted to the 
landiord ? 

Tell. Heavens' 

Min. Shall-I take it back? (putting it on his finger) Now, \4 
all right ? 

Teil. Wheream I? (kissing ler hand) Malicious angel! 

Min. I hear my uncle. 


SCENE NIil. 


Enter the Count, conducted by the Landlord, and Footmen. 


Count. Here am J], dear Minne! But who ts this? 
Vin. Guess, dear Sir! 
Court, Not your lover? 
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Bin. Himself! Tellheim ! (presenting him to the Count.) 

Count, Sir, we never met betore, but I knew youat a glance. 
You have my esteem, and | shal! be proud of your friendship. 
My wsece, mv Minna, loves you- 

Min. Yes, my second father! Is my love blind? 

Count wo, Minna; but your lov. r is aumb. 

Tell. Let me recover mysel!. Q.., Sir! (embrace.) , 

Count. Good, my Sou! your aeart can speak if your lips 
are silent. Lead me tomy apartments, Landlord. 

Lind. This way, your Excellency ! 

Count. Come, Minna! Come, Major! (goes off with the 
Landlord and Servants.) 

Mn. Come, iellheim! 

Tell. 1 will follow; two words only to the worthy ser- 
jeant. 

Min. They ought to be kind! What say you, Fanny ? 





SCENE XIV. 
Tell. Justin, take that purse, and carry it home. (Exit Justin 
Wer. Good! 
Tell. Werner, when can I have the other thousand ? 
Wer. ‘To-morrow, Sir, to-morrow. 
Tell. Offended? (pressing his hand) I cannot speak! Who 
has a sweeter bride or better friend ¢ , [ Exit 


SCENE XV, 

Fan. Yes, he is a sweet man! I shall not easily again meet 
bis like.  (¢émidly) Mr. Serjeant ! 

Wer, (wiping his eyes) Well? 
han. Mr. Serjeant} 
er. What do you want, young woman ? 
an. Look at me, Mr. Serjeant! 
Wer, I cannot yet. Something floats in my eyes, 
Bun Oniy look at me! 


Wer, I fear I have jooked too long, Well, what have you 
to say ? 


! 
r 


~. _ > 


Fan, Mr, Serjeant, do not you want a wife 

Wer, Are vou serious, young woman ? 

Fan. Perfectly ! 

Wer. Will you go to Persia with me ? 

Fan, ‘To the world’s end ! 

Wer. Indeed? Holla! Major Tellheiin, do no too proud ! 
T have as sweet a bride and as good atriend as yourself. Your 
hand, young woman! In ten years, you shall either be a widow 
ora general’s lady ! { Lacunt Omnes . 
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REMARKS. 


Tuts Comedy has been so often declared, by the Germans, 
the best in their language, that I was determined to give it to 
the readers of The Theatrical Recorder, which work is intended 
to be the receptacle of excellence. That it has numerous mas- 
terly strokes of passion, and some of humor, and that the azthor 
well understood the best feelings of the heart, is true, and to 
his honor. But passion itself is here verbose: it almost wea- 
ries, yet the translation has been freely curtailed by my daugh- 
ter and myself. ‘Translations must be inferior to excellent 
originals, for the associations of idiom are seldom common 
to different languages; especially when comic: the Ger- 
mans themselves, it is hoped,” will not complain of the pre- 
sent version. The episode of the Gambler is quite super- 
fluous, however comic it might be, if well placed. The 
French is preserved generally as Lessing gave it. Many of the 
German picces are intolerable, only because of their length. 
In this, suspense is immediately enfeebled, by the open ardent 
love of the lady. The manners of Germany admit, or rather 
require, the woman to make direct advances, which half shock 
vur customs ; of which this comedy, especially the very last 
scene, isa proof. The impediments raised against the happi- 
ness of the lovers are so artificial, so easy to remove, aud so 
certain to be removed, that to create any real and natural i 
terest was impossible. It is true he has made the major @ 
most wayward lover: our only recompence is his truly honor- 
able heart. For characters, like those he has painted, incidents 
and situations might be found equal to the highest and best 
species of comedy. Apology for having occasionally omitted 
passages Is scarcely necessary : this a German only will blame. 
To exchange rings, between young men and women, is to be- 
troth in Germany ; therefore, to a German audience, the mis- 
take of the rings is interesting. To put a ring on a single man 


or woman’s finger is to promise marriage. 
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ANECDOTES OF MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON, 
( Continued from Vol. II. No. LX. p. 189. ) 


Pa) 


fi 


narkable Account, by Mile. Cision, of the strange Manner in 


1 she supposed herself haunted hy a dead Lover: given in 


a Letter to a Friend, who desired to have it in writing. 


“IN 1743, my youth and my sucecssful efforts at the two the- 
atres, of the grand Opera and the Preach Comedy, procured me 
agreat number of foolish young lovers and old voluptuaries ; 
aud among them other admirers, that were feeling and well 
bred. MM]. de S. son of a merchant of Britanny, about thirty 
years of age, handsome, well formed, and with a turn for 
poetry, Was one who was most truly my admirer. His be- 
haviour and discourse spoke a carciul education; and his 
timid reserve, which prevented him from all explanation, ex 
cept by his attentions and his looks, distinguished him above 
every other. 

‘Having long observed him behind the scenes, I permitted 
him to visit me, and did not suffer him to doubt of my esteem. 
Finding I had a free and a feeling heart, he was patient, 
hoping that time would inspire more tender scntiments: and 
Whocan say that so it might not have been? 

“Tn candidly answering those questions, which were dictated 
by reason and curiosity, he himself ruined his hopes. Asham- 
ed of beiag a trader, he had wasted his substance at Paris, 
where he affected the man of rank. This displeased me. He, 
Who is ashamed of himself, justifies those who hold him in 
disdain. He was of a melancholy aud misanthropic humor: 
he knew maakind too well, he said, not te contemn and shun 
them. 

“Tlis project was to live only for me, and to induce me to 


)° 


uve only for him, This, as you may suppose, displeased me 


‘more, A flowery wreath might have held me, but J was 
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not to be chained. I immediately saw the necessity of entirely 
destoying the consolatory hopes he cherished, and of rendering 
his daily visits only occasional. My conduct produced a severe 
illness, during which I paid him every possible attention; but 
my constant refusal only made the wov7d more deep, 

“LU fortanately, too, for this worthy yeuticman, bis brother. 
in-law, to whom he ha trusted corns, left him ip 
such want that he wa ived to accept the little money | 


could supply to furnish tai with medicine and necessaries, 
He afterward recovered his property, but not his health ; and, 
hoping he would be beiter if he saw me no more, I refused all 


bis visits and letters. 

“From the tirst of our acquaintance to his death, the time was 
about two years and a half. In’ his last momeuts, he requested 
the pleasure to see me once again; but my friends aud advisers 
prevented me from taking such a step. His only associates, at 
his decease, were his servants and an old woman, who had long 
been with him. At this time, he lodged on the ramparts, near 
la Chaussée d’ Antin,where they were beginning to build; and I 
in la Rue de Bussy, near la Rue de Seine and the Abbey Saint 
Germaine. 

“My mother and several friends used to sup with me. 
Among iny daily guests were an Intendant des ménus Plaisirs*, 
who was necessary to me with the gentlemen of the chamber 
and the comedians ; the good Pipelet, whom you knew and 
loved ; aud Koselyt, one of my comrades, a young man of good 
family, much wit, and grevt merit. Suppers at that time were 
more gay, though less magnificent, than they afterward be- 
came. I had been singing some charming songs, and my 
friends were in raptures, when, just as the clock struck eleven, 
the most piercing cry was heard! Its length and gloomy sound 
astonished every body! T felt my spirits leave me, and I was 
nearly a quarter of an hour ta a state of insensibility. 


‘* The intendant was in love, and jealous, and when my 





* 


Steward of Royal Diversions. 


+ Also spelled by some Roselly. 
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senses returned told me, with ill humor, that such signals 
were much too noisy. I replied, I was my own mistress, and 
could receive whoever I pleased ; signals were therefore useless ; 
and that, which he called a signal, was not of a nature to an- 
nounce pleasures that could be desirable. 

« Twas so palid, and trembled and wept so much in my own 
despite, while I begged the company not to leave me, that it 
proved how ignorant I was of what had happened. 

« There was much reasoning concerning this kind of cry, 
and it was determined that people should be set to watch in the 
street, who, should it be heard again, might detect its cause 
and its autor. Every one of my servants, my friends, my 
neighbours, and the police itself, have heard this cry, conti- 
nually, at the same hour, under my windows, and seeming to 
part from the vague air. I rarely supped abroad, but when I did 
nothing was heard ; and frequently, when inquiring concerning 
it of my mother and servants on entering my chamber, it 
parted in the midst of us. Once the President de B., with 
whom I had supped, insisted on seeing me safely home ; and, as 
he wished me good night at the door, the cry was heard sud. 
deuly as it were between us, Thus he, as well as all Paris, 
knew the story ; and he returned to his carriage rather dead 
than alive. 

“ Another time, I desired Rosely to accompany me to la Rue 
Saint Honoré, and afterward to visit Mlle. de Saint P., whe 
lodged near la Porte Saint-Denis. As we went, the whole sub- 
ject of our discourse was my apparition, as it was called, Full 
ef intelligence and incredulous, he was struck however at 
the circumstance, and pressed me to call upon the phantom, 
promising he would no more be a disbceliever, should it answer. 
Whether it were weakness or audacity, I did as he desired, 
and the cry was thrice heard, each time terrible in sound and 
tapidity. When we came to the door of our friend, the help of 
the whole house was necessary to take us from the coach, where 
we both lay insensible, 

“For some months after this scene, I heard nothing more, 
and thought myself for ever at peace. I was deceived, 
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« The comedians were all summoned to Versailles, to cele. 
brate the marriage of the Dauphin, Here we were to pass three 
days, and lodgings had not been properly provided, Madam 
Grandval had none: | waited with her till some could be 
found, and at three e’clock in the morning offered a part 
of my chamber, which had two beds, and which was situ. 
ated in the avenue of Sacnt-Cloud. ‘This she accepted, and she 
being in the little bed, I went to mine. While my woman was 
undressing herself to sleep by my side, I said to her “ We 
are here at the world’s end, and it is a dreadful night: the cry 
would be embarrassed to find us in this place.”’—Ilt was in- 
stantly heard! Madam Grandval thought hell itself was in the 
chamber! She ran in her shift from the top of the house to the 
bottom ; in which 10 person could sleep for the rest of the 
night. This however was the last time I was disturbed by the 
cry. 

“ About a week afterward, when conversing with my friends, 
the stroke of eleven was followed by the explosion of a gun, ua- 
dermy window. We all heard it, and we saw the fire, yet the 
window was not in the least damaged! We supposed my life 
had been attempted, and that precaution was very necessary. 
The intendant hastened to MW. de Marville, at that time the 
Lieutenant de Police and his friend, and the houses opposite to 
mine were immediately visited. They were guarded from the 
top to the bottom for several days; mine was strictly searched, 
the street was filled with spies, yet, in despite of all their 
precautions, during three full months the explosion was heard and 
seen ut the same hour, and striking the same pane of glass, 
without any person being able to discover whence it came. 
This fact stands proved in the registers of the police. 

“ Accustomed now to my apparition, which I thought a 
good kind of ghost, since it satisfied itself with these legerde- 
main tricks, and forgetting the hour, being very hot, I opened 
the window. I and the intendant were resting on the balcony, 
when eleven o’clock struck : ‘with the hour came the explosion, 
and we were both thrown to the middle of the chamber, where 
we lay as if dead. 
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« Being come to ourselves, feeling no harm, looking at each 
other, and confessing we had each received, he on the left 
cheek and I on the right, the most terrible souffet, or slap on 
the face, that had ever been given, we began to laugh like lu- 
natics. 

“ On the morrow, nothing. The following evening, being 
invited by Mademoiselle Dumesnil to a little nocturnal fes- 
tival which she gave at her house on la Barritre Blanche, | 
went with my woman in a hackney coach at eleven o’clock. 
The moon shone brightly, and the coachman drove on the 
Boulevards, which began to be covered with houses. We ex- 
amined the buildings as they passed, and my woman asked, 
‘ Was it not here about that M. de S. died ??>—* From what 
I have heard,’ said I, pointing with my finger, ‘ it must have 
From one of 





been in one of the two houses right before us.’ 
these two houses the same explosion that pursued me was 
heard: it crossed the carriage, and the coachman drove on, 
thinking himself attacked by thieves. We arrived at the 
tendezvous, having scarcely recovered our senses, and for my 
own part struck with a terror which I long felt. 

“ This explosion, however, was the last; but to it suce 
ceeded a clapping of hands, with a certain redoubled measure. 
This noise, to which the favor of the public had long accus- 
tomed me, escaped long unremarked by me, but not by my 
friends. ‘ We have watched it,’ said they ; ‘it is made at 
eleven o’clock, and at your door; we have heard it, we can see 
no one, and it must be a continuation of the former.’ As the 
sound had nothing terrible in it, I took no memorandum of its 
continuation, nor of the harmonious sounds that were after- 
ward heard. <A celestial voice seemed to give the subject of 
the noble and affecting air to be sung. This voice begam at 
the Carrefour de Bussy, and ended at my door; and, like the 
preceding, we listened, we looked, but we saw nothing. In 
about two years and a half it all ended.” 

Thus far Mile. Clairon. The number of these miraculous 
unaccountable tales, that were propagated formerly, seems to 
be the best proof that the persons, who told them, either in- 
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tended to deceive, or were themselves under some strong delu. 


_ 





sion. All inquiries concerning such deceptions are generally 

vain. Every man of a sane understanding, and especially if 
he be of a lively imagination, has experienced phenomena of 
vision, aud sound especially, which have been totally inexpli. 

cable. ‘Thus, ina fever, particularly, the strongest and some. 

times the most horrible forms, whether the eyes be shut or. 
open, will succeed each other in multitudes; and, if the mind 

be overlabored, when apparently in good health, the same phe. 
nomena will occur. 

With respect to sound, in the stillness of night, a whisper is 
liable to be thought thunder, it is so deceptive. ‘There is little 
difficulty in supposing that one of the friends or lovers of 
Mile. Clairon, perhaps for his amusement, perhaps for some 
more selfish purpose, contrived these impositions, for they 
have all the air of being a contrivance. ‘The manner in which 
she mentions her fellow-actor, Rosely, makes it highly proba- 
ble that he was the person ; and if we again read the tale 
with this supposition, aware as we are that no bad conse- 
quences happened, we can scarcely read without laughter, 
though actions like those of endeavouring to terrify are ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible and immoral, for not only have their 
consequences been dreadful to individuals, but they tend to 
confirm the weak in prejedices of a very prejudicial and highly 
pernicious nature. 

Mile, Clairon ends her tale with an account of an old woman, 
who came to see her; which old woman was the nurse, that 
had attended her dying inamorato, If Rosely contrived the 
trick, he pursued it throughout with humor ; for Mlle. Clairon 
supposes herself tohave had a very affecting scene with this 
vld woman, who relates the last words of M. de 8. which were— 
Barbarous creature! Bui she shall gain nothing: I will pursue her 

The old 


woman added, ‘she would have calmed his spirit, but, alas, it was 





as long after my death as I have done during my life. 


flown. 
! ’ = ° ° . ’ 
Mile. Clairon was the very woman to imagine that a young 


ventleman should die for love of her, to tick le her fancy with 
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(hat imagination, and to afterward take no little pleasure in the 
supposition that he thus innocently wreaked his vengeance on 
her for cruelty, by appearing (to speak ludicrously) in the 


shape of a sound, 








ANECDOTES OF THE LIFE OF SAMUEL FOOTE, 

Ix a former number of this work, it was regretted that no 
complete edition of the works of our highly eminent dramatic 
poet, Foote, had been published ; and that so little had been 
said of him since his death. Happily, a life of him has since 
appeared, written by Mr. Cooke, which, though not all that 
might be wished, contains many precious materials for a future 
biographer, and partly, if not entirely, supplies the dramatie 
pieces which were omitted in former editions of his works. 

From the performance of Mr. Cooke the following abstract 
is made, for the amusement and information of the reader, but 
not with any pretence of treating a subject, so worthy of bi- 
ography, with that accuracy and research which it deserves, 

SamueL Foote was born at ‘Turo, about the year 1720. His 
father was a useful magistrate and revenue officer, and his mo- 
ther a descendant of the Rutland family, and the daughter of Sir 
Edward Goodere, baronet. She was also the sister of Sir John 
Dinely Goodere, and of Samuel Goodere, captain of his majes- 
y’sship Ruby, who, by an act of the most horrid and treache- 
rous assassination, murdered his brother Sir John, was executed 
for the crime, and thus left the mother of Foote a family heiress. 
In face and person she was the model of her son the poet, short, 
square, and with an eye that eternally gave the signal for mirth 
aud good humor. The mind of her son was congenial, and ap- 
pears to have been greatly influenced by imitating in he¥ that 
which he admired. His tricks of humor were early displayed ; 
he was educated at one of the three principal grammar schools 
in the city of Worcester, which was superiutended by Dr, Miles, 
aman eminent in the discharge of his duties, and the partrcular 
itiend of his pupil’s father. Many stories are told of Foote 
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while a pupil at this school ; such as leading scholastic rebellion, 
blacking his master’s face while asleep, forming artificial earth. 
quakes, and others, which did not however prevent him from 
becoming famous for his classical acquirements, 

When at home, during a Christmas recess, a man was brought 
before his father, and charged with a bastard child, After 
dinner this charge was the topic of conversation. Foote, then 


between eleven and twelve, said ‘I foresee how this bu. 





siness will end, and what the justices will have to say,”—— 
“ Indeed!” replied his father with surprise. “ Well, Sam, let 
us hear.” 

The young mimic, then dressing up his face in imitation of 
Justice D. made a speech in his naine, and adopted his phrase- 
ology. He next assumed the person of Mr. Justice A. and per- 
sonated them both with so much humor and discrimination of 
character as to set the table in a roar. His father good hu. 
moredly demanded why he, being of the quorum, was omitted ? 
Foote would have declined to mimic his father, but, being ear- 
nestly requested and encouraged, he gave a portrait that was 
equally faithful. 

From Worcester school he was removed to Worcester college, 
under the care of Dr. Gower, who was the provost. This good 
doctor was much of a pedant, and pedantry was an irresistible 
subject of humor to Foote. He is said to have played him 
many tricks, one of which was that of causing a cow to ring 
the parish bell at midnight, by the means of tying a bunch of 
hay, at a proper height, to the end of the bell-rope, which hung 
in the outside porch of the church. This alarmed the sexton, 
the whole parish, and the doctor at their head: spectres were 
seen waiking the church-yard, and tlie alarming demon was at 
length detected, by catching the eow by the tail in the dark. 

Leaving college, he entered himself of the ‘Temple, lived in 
handsome chambers, enjoyed a well-furnished library, and 
passed through the necessary forms to become a barrister. Heis 
reported, by those who still remember him tiere, to have been at 
this time a great beau, and one of the most, distinguished wits 
who frequented the Grecian and the Bedford ; two coffee-houses 
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that were the resort of young templars, and men of dramatie ge- 
yius. The Bedford principally laid claim to dramatic criticism, 
when that science bore a much prouder and more just rank, in 
the circle of literature, than it does at present. 

Dr. Barrowby, a famed dramatic critic of that day, spoke of 
him, as we are told, in the following terms——‘“ He came into 
the room ina frock suit of green and silver, bag-wig, sword, bou- 
quet and point ruffles, and immediately joined the critical circle 
atthe upper end. Nobody knew him; but he soon entered 
boldly into conversation, and by the brilliancy of his wit, the 
justness of his remarks, and his unembarrassed freedom of mane 
ners, attracted the general notice. ‘The buz of the room went 
round ‘Whoishe? Whence comes he ?’ which nobody 
could answer until, a handsome carriage stopping at the door to 
take him to the assembly of a lady of fashion, they Icarned from 
the servants that his name was Toote, that he was a young gen- 
tleman of family and fortune, and a student of the Inner Temple.” 

Here he continued but a few years, yet long enough to ex- 
hausta fortune that was said to be considerable, and sulfcient to 
have made him independent of any profession, had it not been 
for the dissipation and extravagance of dress, high living, and 
the gaming-tabie, which impceiled him to think of the stage. 

He had already made the art of acting a critical inquiry, and 
when the quarrel of Fleetwood with his actors induced Macklin 
to collect a company of performers for the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket, Foote joined him, and on the Gib of February, 
1744, appeared in the character of Oiliello. His second attempt 
was the character of Lord Foppington, in the Relapse; but in 
both these characters, as well as in that of Pierre, in Venice 
Preserved, he failed. The next winter he engaged himself at 
Drury-lane theatre, and abandoning tragedy, in which he 
found himself unsuccessful, he performed Fondlewife, Sir Paul 


Pliant, Bays, and others, and met with general applatse. 

With this, however, he was not thoroughly satisfied : he was 
conscious of powers that were fitted for higher pursuits; and, after 
Well considering how to employ them, he determined at once to 
‘ome forth as author and performer. In the spring of 1747 
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he opened the theatre in the Haymarket, with a piece writtey 
by himself, called The Diversions of the Morning. Several we}!. 
known characters were introduced in this comic sketch, and at 
the latter part of it, assuming the character of a theatrical dictator, 
he gave a ludicrous exhibition of several of the principal per- 
formers. His success was great, but it was interrupted by the 
alarmed managers of the other theatres, who, under the sane- 
tion of an act of parliament, shut up his house. To evade this 
act he published the following advertisement : 

«Mr, Foote’s compliments to his friends and the public, and 
“hopes for the honor of their drinking tea with him at the 
“‘ Little Theatre in the Haymarket, every morning, at play. 
“« house prices.” 

The whim and novelty attracted crowds to the theatre, igno. 
rant of what they were to expect, till Foote came forward, 
bowed, and informed them, “ that, as he was training some 
young performers for the stage, he would, with their permission 
(while tea was getting ready) proceed with his instructions 

4 before them.” This evasion was successful, his wit and humor 
were irresistible, and he gave tea forty mornings to crowded 
and splendid audiences. 


(To be continued.) 








THE ART OF ACTING. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
I CANNOT too often repeat that, to be a performer ap- 
proaching perfection, every performer must well understand 














the different purposes of the play; as a whole, and each act 
and scene individually, 

The purpose of the second act of Hamlet is to pourtray the 
mutual suspicion that has been conceived, by Hamlet and the 
King ; with the means that each projects for the detection of 
each. Polonius, Rozencrantz, and Guildenstern, are the princi- 
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,jinstruments of the king: the arrival of the players suggests 


P 
, means of discovery to Hamlet. 


When he first appears, in this act, oppression of mind, and 
sn aversion to be interrupted and teased by questions, are 
strongly marked in the scene with Polonius, He only feigns 
distraction of thought, to avoid the familiar chit-chat which is 
odious to a soul preyed upon by such horrid doubts and fears, 
He is pettish, but he never forgets he is a gentleman. Having 
been satirical, he palliates his satire by urbane explanation. 
Interrupted a second time, by Polonius, he is more severe: but 


he compassionately appears to quote severity. When the fawn- 





ing old courtier declares 


Polonius. My honorable Lord,I will most humbly take my leave of you. 
Hamlet. You cannot, Sir, take from me any thing that I will more wil- 
ingly part withal—except my life, except my life, except my life——— 


the repetition of this, “ except my life,” is in as deep a tone of 
pathos as a transition so sudden will admit: it should be care- 
fully studied, and varied with increasing depression ; and it 
would then produce strong compassion. 

The conversation with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern is 
friewdly ; tinged, on the part of Hamlet, with the corroding of 
recollection; but otherwise unreserved, till they both exclaim, 
when he asks them to come to court, “‘ We'll wait upon you.” 
ile then slightly suspects, begins to watch as well their eyes as 
their words, and at last is confirmed that they are set as spies 
upon his conduct. From that moment, he holds them in cone 
tempt; which contempt is forcibly and admirably expressed, 
inthe course of the play, still however with a noble dignity, 
Which degrades their characters but elevates his own. In this, 
as in every other scene of Hamlet, the discriminating actor 
will make transitions, more perhaps than can be described in 
Words; or so many that it would require great labor to study 
them, and volumes perhaps to show on what associations of the 
mind they depend. 


The two scenes with the players may, perhaps, be called the 
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trial of Hamlet ; for the task is imposed upon him of instructing 
them and showing with what superiority the real and native pas. 
sion rises above the utmost stretch of art. This is indeed a task. 
‘The accusation of Hamlet against himself, that the feigned pase 
sion of the player should exceed the feelings that almost render 
him frantic, is admirably conceived, by the poet ; but it is sel. 
dom expressed, by the performer, so as to convey the heart-fel; 
the burning indignation of Hamlet, first against himself, and af. 
terward against the king. I will insert this speech, as J have 
done others, with such aids as may this way be given to the 
students ; for it is the climax of the scene of Hamlet, and of the 
act. Indeed there is scarcely aspeech in the tragedy of greater 
passion or stage effect. Some lines, that were writtey by 
Shakspeare, are here omitted, because they are seldom spoken 


on the stage. 
Hamlet. 


ey O, what a wretch and peasant slave am |! 
Indignation. : , 
Is it nOt monstrous, that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in adream of passion, 


Could force his sou/ so to his own conceit, 
Increasing admira- 


ee That, from Ler wording, all his visage warm’d; 


Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whele function suiting 

With forms to his conceit ? And all for xothing / 
Amazement, Por Hecuba! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

Bax he should weep for her? What would be do, 

Had 4e the motive and the cue for passion 
That Ihave? He would crown the stage with tearss 
Horrid retollestion. 4 And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 
} Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 





| The very faculty of eyes and ears. 
It cannot be 


Surprize ard bitter But I am pigeon liver’d, and lack gall 
self-reproach. To make oppression bitter ; or, eve this, 
I should have fatted all the region hites 

Server ditalher be ith this slave's offal : bloody, bawdy villain ! 


Remorscless treacherous, lecherous, hindless villain - 


Fen. 
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Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave ; 
* That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 
Indiznation rising | Prompted to my revenge by heaven, and bell, ~ 
ae hii Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, om 
- ' And fall a cursing,like a very drab, 
A scullion ! 

Pause. Fie upon’t! Fob / 

About, my brains! Hum! I have heard, 

That gui/ty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Recollection. Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 

Been struck so ¢o the soul, that presently 

They have proclaim’'d their malefactions : 














Horror. For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak < 
With most miraculous organ. Vl have these players ( : 
Horrid hope. Play something like the murder of my father, 
Before mine uncle: I'll observe his /ooks ; re 
Revenge. I'll tent him to the quick ; if he do dlench, , ; Ne 
I know my course. ‘The spirit that I have seen i; 
May be adevil: and the devil hath power bike 
Deubt increasing to at ee ee eee I ie 
terrific shuts: oO assume a pleasing shape 5 yea, and, pe PS, | Me 
Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, ite 
(As he is very potent with such spit its) . | 4 i 
| 
Terror. Abuses me to damn me: Vil have grounds “f ‘ 
elie More relative than this: The play’s the thing, te 
LEIObUT ION. .'? 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience ofthe king. { Exit. ' f x 
: ME: 
(To be continued.) REY 
Ye 
— _ — —-- i 4. 
he 
SOME ACCOUNT Te 
OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE GERMAN STAGE. 1 ‘ 
(Continued from Vol. Il. No. UX. p. 202.) ' i 
SCHROEDER, who at present justly enjoys the reputation : 


of one of the first actors in Germany*, in 1780 travelled into 
France and Italy, to trace the progress of his art, and enrich 
his country by his remarks. Le is the first German actor 


me 


who has visited Paris sulely with the design to acquaint himself ne 
* In 1782, He lives at present, or lately lived, near Hamburg, retired 

from the stage, and one of the proprietors of the German theatre in that city. 
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with the French stage, whose generally acknowledged superi- 
ority has restricted the limits of that art in almest all nations®, 

The year 1781 was fatal to the German theatre, for Lessing 
was lost to it in that year. 

The company of Doebbelin, at Berlin, were the first who 
paid, tothe manes of this great man, that tribute of homage 
and gratitude which every German actor owes his memory ‘ 
The 24th of February was the day on which they chose to fulfil 
this sacred duty. 

As the curtain rose, a mausoleum, magnificently adorned, was 
beheld on the stage, in the center of which were the tomb and 
portrait of Lessing. The actors and actresses, who surrounded 
it clothed in mourning, performed no studied part, when they 
appeared to be deeply affected : sorrow was faithfully painted 
on their countenances, and a mournful silence prevailed, till it 
was interrupted by solemn and affecting harmonies, composed 
by the famous George Benda; after which Mademoiselle 
Doebbelin pronounced a discourse, in German verse, which we 
literally translate. 

“ He isno more! The poet whom you admire, the daring 


“e 


creator of Emilia Galotti, who knew so well the language of 


«e 


understanding and passion, whose imagination was guided 


6 


by the light of pure taste, whose genius was almost inimita- 


«* ble and was crowned with glory! Alas, he is no more! To- 


«* day, he but receives the just tribute of our tears: the effu- 


** sions of our hearts all end in deep regret. Why was he not 


** rather an English than a German poet? Then would he 
have been entombed near the sepulchres of kings, and his 


ce 


monument would have remained the eternal adiniration of a 


‘* people alive to the beautiful and the sublime: Be it then 


** permitted toa German actress, in this metropolis, to bathe 
ee 


the urn that contains the ashes of this great man with her 


tears! Incompetent as I am to appreciate his genius, I can 





* The meaning of this isnot clear, and when developed is false ; but the 
author who wrote it lived in Paris, and either believed it to be true, or wil- 


Jingly administered the flattery which all nations love. 
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« but admire. The very flowers, with which I would strew 
« his urn, were all faded by his parting breath.” 

After this discourse, which was delivered with great feeling, 
Emilia Galotti was performed. The actors, on that day, appear 
ed all in black ; though perhaps they ought not to have departs 
ed from the proper costume, even on that occasion. We imagine 
that the most certain mode, to honor the memory of this great 
poet, would have been to have neglected nothing which enue 
give reality to the drama. Be that as it may, this singularity, 
succeeding as it did the affecting ceremony that had been per- 
formed, gave less offence than might have been expected. 

Independent of a number of small companies, that traverse 
Germany, there are five distinguished theatres, established at 
Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, Mannheim, and Dresden. Most of 
the actors belonging to them are people of talents. To pay to 
each individual the praise that may be due, in this abstract, 
would be tedious; and merely to name them, to persons by 
whom their talents are unknown, would appear insignificant. 
Let it |suffice to say, that, the majority of them are worthy of 
the esteem which they have acquired, as well from an indefa- 
tigable study of the human heart, which alone can truly teach 
theatrical declamation, as by their decent and regular con- 
duct. 

The Theatrical Almanack, printed at Gotha, this year 
[1782] enumerates more than three hundred living authors, 
who write or have written for the theatre. We have named 
but few, and among them are Brandes, Gotter, Goethe, Lessing, 
Reichardt, Weisse, and Wieland. To these may be added 
Bertuch, Bock, Engel, the Baron Von Gebler, Leisewitz, and 
Wezel. Our limits do not permit us to enlarge on the merits 
of the authors we have named, nor to say any thing of those 
whom we omit with regret. Imperfect as this chronological 
abstract of the German theatre must be allowed to be, it is still 
sufficient to give a general idea of the progress of our stage, 
and of the different revolutions it has sustained, since its origin. 
The intention of the writer has been not to catalogue the chef- 
d’euvres and models of the dramatic art, but to inform readers 

002 
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concerning a branch of German literature, relative to which 
their ideas might be vague and perhaps disadvantageous, 
This subject is the more precious, and worthy of attention, 
because that, from the dramatic productions of a nation, its 
manners and character may be estimated. 


In every branch of literature, art, and science, and in poetry 


from the heroic to the epigram, Germany is possessed of master. 
pieces, which perhaps may challenge those of other nations, 
In the dramatic art, should it be thought inferior, let the ob. 
stacles that have been alleged be recollected. It must also be 
considered that, in consequence of the Germanic constitution, 
men of letters are dispersed in innumerable small towns, where 
they labor without hope of reward, and more remote than in 
any other country from the great intercourse of life. 

These things considered, their progress in the dramatic art 
cannot but astonish the man of candor. 

They have treated domestic tragedy in a superior manner, 
aud it has been more successful in Germany than when in 
heroics. As it is a faithful picture of common life, the per: 
sons that are represented, no doubt, afiect us more, because that 
the interest which we take in every thing is increased in pro- 
portion as we ourselves are liable to the same misfortunes. 

In reading German pieces, it will not be difficult to remark, 
that, our theatre keeps the midway between that of the French 
and that of the English. It leans to the former by the obser- 
vation of the unities, and to the latter by the masculine and 
bold touches with which the characters are pourtrayed, and by 
the energy of the passions. In general, the German tragedies 
present fables more forcible, pictures more terrible, and 
details more circumstantial, than, according to the national 
taste, are dared to be represented in France. The German 
desires thoroughly to know the virtues and misfortunes of the 
hero, to understand the motives of his great actions, the occa- 
sion of his fall, and to be acquainted with his whole conduct 
and sentiments. For this purpose he would read his heart, 

observe the progress of his passions, and will patiently listen t 
te smallest traits that can make him understand them. 
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Hence it results that the poet finds it necessary to represent 
those events, which in France are known only from recital ; 
for which reason the interest is more lively, the action more 
varied, and the characters of confidants become either useless 
or very brief. When each character is seen under those tere 
rible situations, where they have to contend with fate and the 
passions, the impression made is much more strong: the specs 
tator then better understands a picture which he beholds, than 
that which is feebly and languidly described. 








DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 


ONE evening, when there were very few persons in the 
house at the Italien Comedy, Columbine having a secret to 





whisper—Harlequin said to her—‘‘ Speak out, foolish girl! 
here is nobody to hear you.” 





The Italians were forbidden the use of music, on which a 
pretended ass was brought upon the stage, purposely to bray. 
“Silence! insolent rascal,” said Harlequin ; ‘ music is forbid- 
den here.” 

Crébillon, the tragic author, being afflicted with a dangerous 
disease before he had finished his Catiline, his physician, 
M. Hermant, requested he would leave him the two first acts of 
that piece, which were then perfect. Créhillon replied by 
quoting a well-known line from his tragedy of Rhadamistus. 

Ah! doit on hériter de ceux qu’on assassine? 
Shall my assassin be my heir? 





While the Abbé Bruyes was in the country, the actors re- 
duced Le Grondeur, a Comedy that he had given them, from 
five acts to three, and it had great success. He however was 
enraged : ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ you have mutilated and. dis- 
hgured my comedy ! I made it a watch, you have turned it in- 
to a smoke-jack !” 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
AN account of the riot which happened here at Mr. Dow. 
ton’s benefit was given in the last number; in addition to 
which the following letter is added, as a characteristic docu. 
ment of ignorance, of the transaction , itself, and of the illiberal] 
opinions that have long prevailed concerning the profession of 


an actor. 
“ Sir, August 14, 1805. 

“Tis From an Jntemation, which we have received as Announced to the 
Public In General, that You Intend Bringing forth A piece Next thursday 
Evening, wich tends to Redicule and jest the trade of Taylors, an attempt 
wich as Been made twice on Former Occasions, By Quick and Fossett, and 
No oftener attempted, than as Been Baffled By the Vigorous Exertions of that 
Honourable trade which you now attempt to set forth as Public Sport, 
although Mechanicle Men, Far beyond the Redicule of the Stage, or so Low 
a Class, ] am Astonished that Men of Public Character, Men that is Deem’d 
Vagabonds By the Law, should attempt to redicule A trade So Ancient and 
Honourable a Date, and 1 Cannot Help Expressing My Sorrow that So many 
Witts wich as Amused the Pnblic for such a Length of time, is so Empty of 
Matter, as to have no Other Amusement for your Audienc then that which 
is Announced, All that I have Inform you of is, that if you will possist In 
Bringing forth this piece next thursday Evening or Any Future period, it will 
meet with that Reception, wich the piece Merits, and I think I can Promise 
You what is Very Desirable to A New Piece, that is a Full House (of those 
Men which you have so Wisely attempted to Sport on.) 

“ T am, Sir, yours, &c. 
“THE SOCIETY OF GERNY MEN TAILORS 
“ Held at the Fountain tavourne, Clare-street, Clare Market.” 


On Monday, Aug. 26, the above theatre was shut up, because 
of the death of the Duke of Gloucester, his majesty’s late bro- 
ther; and did uot open again till September the 5th. It closed 
on the 14th of the same month, after a successful season, when 
Mr. Mathews delivered the following address : 


“ LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN, 
“Iam deputed by the proprietors of this theatre, to assure you that their 


gratitude is not inferior to the uncommon success which has attended their ef- 
forts to obtain your patronage. 
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« The partnership, now formed in this property, was established at so late 
a period in the spring, that scarcely sufficient time remained, to make ready 
all those varieties of amusement, with which it was their wish to present you ¢ 
they flatter themselves, however, that the very ample encouragement be- 
stowed on their end@ayours this season, is some proof of their having been 
strenuous to effect all that the nature of circumstances could admit; and they 
fee] it incumbent upon them ‘to redouble their activity for your future enter- 
tainment, when more time will be allowed for preparation. 

« The performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, beg leave to join their very grate- 
ful acknowledgments to those of the proprietors, and we most respectfully 
bid you farewell.” 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 




















The season is here begun, and under those auspices of regu- 
larity which there is every reason to suppose will bring it pro- 
fitand honer, It opened on the 14th, with The Country Girl ; 
Peggy by Mrs. Jordan, who constautly maintains her inimit- 
able comic humor. Her art is so fascinating that it makes her 
appear to be the very child of Nature. She steps boldly forth, 
at the beginning of the season, at once to serve the theatre and 
delight the public. 

Hitherto the house has been tolerably well filled, every 
night since it has been opened. Mr. Stephen Kemble, the 
manager of the company at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has again 
appeared in Falstaff, and with great credit to his talents. His 
manner is easy, and highly pleasant; and the marks of diseri- 
mination, which he so frequently displays, show that he is en- 
titled to personate this rich but most difficult character. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dormer have made their first appearance, by 
performing Gibby and Flora in the Wonder. They were both 
Well received, and Mr. Dormer spoke so articulately, and so 
well assumed his character, as to give good assurance of becom. 
ing a useful actor. 

The young Roscius is advertised at the head of other great 
names; Mr. Braham, Signora Storace, Mlle. Parisot, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Henry Siddons, some of whom are announced as 
hereafter tu appear in the novelties that are preparing. Messrs. 
Bannister, Elliston, Wroughton, Johnstone, Miss Duncan, and 
other favorites of the public, have already appeared with their 
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customary success. All persons belonging to the theatre seem 
to be highly satisfied that Mr. Graham continues to superintend 
the concern. Mr. Wroughton is again the sub-manager, and 
it might be difficult to find a person better fitted ‘tor the em. 


ployment. 









THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
Opened, on the 16th, with the new comedy of The School of 
Reform, and the musical piece of The Padlock ; in which last 
Mr. Bennet, of the Bath theatre, made his first appearance in 
Don Diego. He hasa bass voice, is acquainted with the stage, 
and promises to be a very respectable performer. 
_ It is with pleasure we read that Mrs. Siddons is again en. 
gaged. 

A Miss Smith, also from Bath, is soon to make her appear. 
ance, and great expectations are formed of her. May she ex- 
ceed them all! We understand she excels in genteel comedy, 
and this would indeed at present be a great acquisition to Co- 


4 vent-garden. 

Among the performers engaged are Mr. and Mrs. H. John. 
ston, Mr. Byrne, and his surprising and delightful boy, Oscar 
Byrne, Mr. Liston, who performed at the Haymarket, and 
Miss Lupino, from St. Petersburg. It is to be hoped that she 
has not taken so long a journey in vain. Master Betty is also 
announced, 

Miss Tyrer has appeared at this theatre, with success. Her 
voice, as a singer, is remarkably good ; but her figure is pers 
haps such as was scarcely ever before seen on the stage. It is 
extremely short, fat, and round; and, when she danced with 
Fawcett, singing a duet in The Cabinet, the effect was irresist- 
ibly burlesque : yet at the same time so whimsical that it was 
exceedingly pleasant. Were parts imagined for her, such as 
the wife of Sancho Panza, or the renowned Dulcinea del To- 
boso, the effect might be to the highest degree ludicrous. 

At both theatres, the season opens well; and Covent-garden 
is also provided with a strong and excellent company. 

As a proof how exceedingly warm the admirers of Miss 
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Smith are, the following Sounet is inserted, which was sent by a 


correspondent, with the signature annexed. 


SONNET, 
Respectfully addres to Miss Smitn, of the Theatre Royal, 
Bath, and lat®of the Birmingham Theatre. 


“ Enchantress sweet ee O turn aside those orbs 





Celestial, yet unspartng That bright beam, 
Darting resistless, all my soul absorbs, 
. al 


Cheating my aching sense in Fancy’s mazy dream, 


Hush’d be that voice harmonious !- 





Those tones, 
Inspiring bliss, and woe—and hopes, and fears, 
Be mute! 





Let me not hear that shriek, those groans, 
Lest my time-furrow’d cheek be stain’d with woman’s 
tears. 





Ah, Sore’ress fair! vain is this weak desire, 
Vain is the pray’r thy dang’rous charms to shun ; 
O turn again those orbs of liquid fire, 


And bless me with the light by which I am undone, 








Let me but feel again the lightning of thine eye, 
And hear thy magic voice—then let me, peaceful, die ! 

Volver hampton, F, 

bd 


or 
mat 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 










A very obliging and useful correspendent writes, that, the 
1 
theatre at Birmingham closed September FP after a season 
thiol ae J ° . : 
Which, but for the exertions of « hildren, would have been very 


indifferent. Cooke himself was deserted. re 







We forbear to insert what this gentleman says further, for id 
relates toa Miss Mudie, of whom we have heard and-read rack 
very contradictory and totally irreconcileable counts, tha 
candor demands judgment shofild be suspended ; especially Jing 
sy are informed, from what is supposed to bé*incyo'\ab as \b 
thority, that she is to appear at Coveat-garden. | 
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Is it not extraordinary that the world should thus run child. 
ishly mad ; and that such should be the rage as toinduce country 
managers to raise the price of admission, when children perform? 
Miss Fisher (advertised to be aged 12 with’a fraction) conde. 
scended, however, to play a few nights, at Stourbridge and 
Worcester, at the regular prices. 3 


This public delusion, though tolgtably harmless, is exceed. 
lagly strange! yet, it appearso have been no less strange in 


the time of Shakspeare pasthe following dialogue, in the second 
act of Hamlet, shows : 


Rosencrantz. But there is, Sir, an aiery of children, little eyases*, that 
cry out on the top of the question, and are most tyrannically clapp'd for’: 
these are now the fashion; and so berattle the common stages (so they call 
them) that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of goose-quills, and dare scarce 
come thither. 

Ham. What, are they children? Who maintains ’em ? How are they e+ 
coted ? Will they pursue the quality no longer than they can sing? will they 
not say afterwards, if they should grow themselves to common players (as it 
is most like if their means are no better) their writers do them wrong, te 
make them exclaim against their own succession ? 


Ros. Faith, there has been much to do on both sides; and the nation holds 
it no sin to tarre them on to controversy. 


No man can mistake what the feelings of Shakspeare were: 
while he restrained them, he was indignant. To make boys 
and children play tragedy, ay even Richard and Hamlet, is 
indeed to make them cry out on the top of the question. But it is 
folly to talk toa mob, be the members of that mob who they 
may: the hubbub is too great for the small still voice of rea- 
son to be heard. 

The same correspondent adds that a phantasmagoria man, in 
the country, professed himself to be in possession of the real 
phantasmagoria ; he therefore respectfully solicited the attend- 
ance of the gentlemen, the ladies, and the inhabitants. He 
and his spirits, however, were obliged to decamp, in the niglit; 
which could be no great inconvenience to the hobgoblins, who 


we may suppose could travel at any hour, and any rate. 





* Eyeases; scarcely out of the egg. 


an 
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COSTUME, 

No opportunity has occurred of giving a stage dress for the 
jast month; and the Editor is in doubt whether he shall not 
oblize many subscribers by some change in the embellishments, 
which are given with this work : not of the costume of nations, 
for that is certainly cong 


jalto dramatic research, but in the 


stage dresses. The Indian’eostume of the present number con- 


tains, 


A Peada, or Footman, differiite from the Iircarrah, as the 
: a . 
name is applied to those who are hired on the occasion. 
A Clashee, or Sailor, 


A Syce, or Groom, to atte nd and run by the side of horses. 


TO COR RES ‘ 
J. F. is respectfully informed th 


to admit Piec es uh: ‘ch have ‘ 


, 
employ et 


1 in the inland navigation. 
Natives who are in the artillery have also this name. 


PONDENT y= 5 


my? 
lal, were Like 


j 
VCccn 


rejected by the 
would frequently place the Editor ina most painful predicamen ts 
as his decuston would be thought perhaps much more unjust, or 
suming, than that of ihe managers themselves. 
ed for his theatrical anecdote, which shall appear. 

The Hiuli Top correspondent claims every attention, 


P, will already have seen a propre answer. 


LISTS OF THE COMPANIES OF THE THEATRES ROYAL, 
DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 


———— 
*,* As several names are distinguished by Z¢alicsand CapiTats in these 
Lists, the writer fears some may have been omitted that deserve to be se 
but, if so, it has been from ignorance. 
engared, their names shall be given hereafter. 


marked ; 


Mr.Bannister. Mr. Fitzsimmons. Mr. ae 


Barrymore. 


Gibbon. NV ebb. Jones 

Bartley. Grimaldi. Welsh. Jorpan!!! 
BRAHAM, Holland. W ewilzer. Kelly, Miss 
Chatterly. JouNSTONE. W RoUCHTON, Maddocks. 

berry, Kelly. Youne Roscius. Mathews. 
Collins. Malo. Mrs.Ansell. Me tton,Miss 
Cooke. Mathews. BLAND. Menage, Miss 
Danby. Maddocks. soyce, Miss MounTAInN. 
De Camp, Palmer. Bristow,C. M. Parisct, Mad. 
Dignum, Powell. Cuyler. » Porr, Miss 
Dormer. Purser. Dre Camrp,Mij PoweELt. 
Dowron. Raymond. Dormer. Scott. 
ELuiston, Rhodes. Duncan,Mas. Sharp, Miss 
Evans, Russell. Fisher, Miss H. Sippons. 
Fisher. Siddons, H. Gardner Sparks. 
Fisher, C, Sparks. Holléway, Mis SToR ACE, Sig. 





Theatrical Recorder 
Managers, it 


He is kindly ‘nd 











DRURY LANE. 


Should more performers be 


Mrs. Johnstone. 


fx, _ 


Tidewell, Miss 
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Mr. Abbot. 


Atkins. 
Bennett. 
Beverly. 
Blangard. 
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Mr. Field. 


Blanchard, T. 


Bologna, L. 


Brunton. 
Burne. 
Byrn: e 
Byrne, O 
Chapman. 
Claremont. 
Cooxe!! 
Creswell. 
Davenport. 
Denman. 
Dubois. 
Dubois. 
Emery. 
Farley. 
FAWCETT. 


ee 


Harcrave. 
Harley. 
Hill. 
Hull. 

Inc y ls fq. 


Jefferies. 


Fobnston. 


KeEMBLE!! 
Kemble, C. 
King. 


~ Klanhert 


Lee. Z 
Laws. 
Lewiss. 
Menage. 
MUNDEN. 
Mu rraye 
Powers. 
Ratchford. 
Rock. 
Sarjant. 


J 


COVENT GARDEN. 





Mr. Simmons. Mrs. Frederick, 
Street. Gau 
Taylor. an 
‘Truman. Glover, 

W addy, Humphries, 
Wilde. Lliff. 
Mrs.Aftins. JouNston, 


nton. 
Beverly. 
ologna. 


Bologna, Miss. 
Brunton, Miss. 
Byrne. 
Castelle. 

Cox. 
Davenport. 
Davies, Miss. 
Dibdin. 
Dibdin, 
Emery. 
Findlay. 
Follet. 


i 


Miss. 





Leseove, Mix 
Lircurieyy. 
Lupino, Miss, 
Margeram,M. 
Martyr, 
Marroxs. 

P rice, 
Ratchford, Mi. 
Searle, Mics 
St. Led; 
Reina rtf 
Smi ith, Miss. 
Tyrer, Miss, 
Waddy, Miss. 
Watts, 
Whitmor 





MONTHLY LIST, 
T. 
. The Three and the Deuce 
3. Wild Oat 
. The Mountaineers 
~ A Cure fcr the Heart-ache (Benefit. 
Mrs. Gibbs) 
. The Follies of a Day 


SEPT. 


Blind 


Cabinet 


‘The Pinca Itainéers 
The Wheel of Fagrune eecerecee Dermot and Kathlane, and The Jew 


Ways and Means 


THEATRE 
The Country Girl 
The Honey Moon 
W onder 
King Henry the [Vth 
Romeo and Juliet 
King Henry the IVth 


rgain 


27. The English Fleet - - 


HAYMARKET. 
‘The Dead-Alive, and’'Tom Thumb, 


ee ee ee ee en ee 


The Three and the Deuce (Benefit. 
Mr. Elliston) - - 


_ —-— = = 


Katherine 
Tom Thumb. 
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and Petruchio. 


Obi, or Three-fingered Jack. 


Tom Thumb; 
gered Jack. 
‘Yom Thumb; 
gered Jack. 


and Obi, or Threé-fin- 


and Obi, or Three-fin- 


Who's Afraid? Blue Devils, and The 
Hunter of the Alps. 


gered J; ak. 


Love Laughs at Locksmiths - - - ‘Tom Thumb; and Obi, or Three-fin- 


Tom Thumb ; and Obi, or Three-fis- 


gered Jack. 


em FR ae ee . 


ROYAL, 


, en eee ee 


DRURY LANE. 


Douglas (Benefit. Mr. Waldron) - 'The Sult, an, and The Spoiled Child. 


‘The Irishman in London. 


The Spoiled Child. 
No Song No Supper. 
‘The Lying Valet. 
Matrimony. 

‘The Citizen. 


~<a" 
8 THEATRE ROYAL, 
Schoo! of Reform 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Padlock. 

The Review. 

The Midnight Hour. 
‘The Poor Soldier. 


and the Doctor. 
Animal Magnetism. 


